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There  had  been  a  slight  thaw  for  a  week, 
but  now  there  was  a  barely  perceptible  wind, 
sufficient  to  make  the  softened  drifts  stony 
hard.  Stars  spiarkled  coldly  in  the  mght 
skies,  land  the  snow  glittered  eerily  in  the 
moonlight,  with  greenish  sparks  like  the 
hungry  eyes  of  a  wolf. 

It  was  two  o'clock,  the  most  silent  hour  of 
the  night,  and  in  the  village  not  a  soul  was 
to  be  seen.  Even  the  dogs  had  crept  into  shel- 
ter and  'the  old  Wfatchman  had  go'ue  home 
for  la  cup  of  tea  and  was  prohably  having 
forty  winks  by  the  stove.  The  snow-covered 
roof  gleamed  silvery  and  the  trees  stood  like 
puffs  of  steam  frozen  half-way  to  the  dark 
sky.  The  village  was  empty,  weird,  and 
lovely. 

In  one  house,  however,  lights  glowed  in 
all  the  windows;  shadows  flitted  across  them 
and  the  sound  of  voices  carried  even  through 
the  double  panes  of  glass. 


A  door  banged.  An  old  man  appeared  on 
the  porch.  Clinging  to  the  posts,  he  stumbled 
awkwardly  down  the  steps,  lurched  lalong  the 
trampled  path  and  stood  there  swaying.  In 
a  cracked  voice  he  began  to  sing:  "Had  I  but 
golden  mountains. . ."  then,  intimidated  by 
the  silence,  he  stopped,  staggered  and  looked 
back  'at  the  porch.  An  overturned  bucket 
rattled  noisily  in  the  passage,  the  door  was 
flung  open,  people  poured  out  of  the  bright 
opening  and  the  dry  snow  squeaked  under 
their  feet. 

"Grandad  Ignat!  Ignat!  Hey — where  iare 
you?" 

"No  need  to  yell,  he's  right  by  you — get- 
ting ready  to  take  a  header." 

"Ivanovna's  home-brew's  got  a  kick!" 

"You  ought  to  know — you  soaked  up 
enough!" 

Thick  voices  rent  the  silence  land  mystery 
of  the  night. 

A  young  man  and  a  girl,  huddled  together 
under  one  greatcoat,  came  out  on  to  the 
porch  to  see  off  the  departing  guests. 

"Take  the  old  'un  right  home,"  the  young 
mian  called.  "He  might  curl  up  somewhere 
in  the  snow  to  sleep.  He'd  do  better  to  stop 
the  night  here." 


"Me?...  Not  I!...  Tm  in-de-pen-dent,  I 
am!" 

"All  right,  all  right. . . .  Come  on,  Grandad. 
The  best  of  luck  and  happiness!" 

"Get  the  cradle  filled!" 

The  loud  squeaking  land  crunching  of  dry 
snow  faded  away;  the  cracked  voice  of  the 
old  man  floated  back:  "Had  I  but  golden.  .  ." 
and  broke  off  short.  And  quiet  and  loveliness 
settled  on  the  village  again. 

"Well,  that's  that,  Stesha. . . .  And  now  our 
life's  beginning,"  said  the  man.  She  snuggled 
closer  to  him  under  the  coat,  quivering. 

The  wedding  had  been  a  quiet  one  with 
few  guests,  and  these  had  left  comparatively 
early,  instead  of  keeping  it  up  all  night. 


The  head  of  the  tractor  team,  Fyodor  So- 
loveikov,  was  ;a  gay,  easy-tempered  lad  with 
a  quick  grin,  always  ready  to  dance  or  to 
match  strength  with  one  of  the  husky  driv- 
ers after  work.  He  was  tall  and  agile,  with 
fair  curly  hair,  a  good  dancer,  a  good  wres- 
tler, and  very  popular  with  the  girls. 

Galina  Zlobina,  the  secretary  of  the  village 
Soviet  at  Khromtsovo  where  Fyodor's  team 
worked,    and   the    schoolteacher,    round-faced 


Zoya  Alexandrovna,  ignored  each  other  when 
they  happened  to  meet. 

"A  silly,  frivolous  g"irl,"  the  first  would 
say.  The  other  was  blunter:  "Always  trying 
to  catch  the  men's  eye  with  that  slinky  walk 
of  hers!"  This  was  the  worst  sin  either  could 
think  of.  However,  Fyodor  evidently  did  not 
see  it  their  way,  for  one  evening  he  would 
see  Zoya  home  through  the  pine  grove  to 
the  schoolhouse,  and  the  next,  take  Galina 
to  her  hop-covered  cottage  at  the  other  end 
of  the  village.  But  what  would  they  both 
have  said  had  they  known  that  the  new  girl 
agronomist  just  come  to  the  machine-and- 
tractor  station  put  on  a  smart,  high-necked 
dress  every  time  Soloveikov  was  due  to  come, 
and  on  meeting  him  would  say  casually: 

"You  know,  Fyodor,  you  really  have  talent. 
Why  don't  you  develop  it?  Let's  go  to  the 
club  for  rehearsal  today." 

At  such  moments  Fyodor  began  to  feel  a 
real  respect  for  ibis  own  gifts;  he  would  go  to 
the  rehearsal  and  do  ^  Gipsy  dance,  and  if  it 
turned  out  that  there  was  no  rehearsal,  he 
was  quite  ready  to  go  to  the  pictures. 

The  time  came,  however,  when — to  quote  the 
lorry  driver  Vasya  Lyubimov — Fyodor  "went 
right  in,  up  to  the  axles." 

With  the  first  winter  snowfall  Khromtsovo 


•always  had  Hs  "threshing  feast."  The  name 
had  come  down  from  old  days,  but  the  man- 
ner of  celebration  was  modern.  There  were 
speeches  and  amateur  entertainments  in  the 
club;  then  chairs  were  pushed  aside  and 
tables  put  up;  there  was  eating-  and  drinking, 
and  the  young  folks  danced  till  morning. 

Lads  and  girls  would  come  to  these  dances 
from  villages  and  hamlets  miles  away.  Every- 
thing would  begin  with  great  dignity  and  end 
in  noise  and  gaiety.  The  radiola  was  pushed 
into  a  corner,  Petya  Ryzhikov  got  out  his 
accordion,  and  then  the  windows  rattled  with 
the  stamping  of  the  dancers.  Fyodor  danced 
little,  and  only  after  much  asking,  but  when 
he  did  start  he  gave  folks  something  to  talk 
about  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

A  tractor  driver  called  Chizhov  whom  no- 
body except  Vasya  Lyubimov  knew  came  in 
from  Sukhoblinovo,  a  village  beyond  the  Chu- 
khna  River  in  Kaigorodishche  District.  With 
him  was  a  girl  in  a  blue  silk  dress,  with  a 
pretty  face  and  tilted  chin,  high-breasted,  lan- 
guid in  her  movements.  She  certainly  seemed 
far  too  good  for  that  broad,  squat,  clumsy 
Chizhov  with  his  big  head  and  jutting  cheek- 
bones. This  time  Fyodor  made  fewer  difficul- 
ties than  usual  when  he  was  asked  to  dance. 
He  came   out   into   the   circle   and   began    a 


Russian  dance — now  squatting  and  leaping, 
now  beating  out  a  tattoo  with  his  heels  with  a 
ringing  whistle,  and  stopping  with  a  final  stamp 
before  the  unknown  girl— inviting  her  to  join 
him.  With  effortless  movements,  so  smooth 
that  the  long  plait  hanging  down  her  back 
never  stirred,  she  made  the  round  of  the  circle 
and  again  took  her  place  beside  Chizhov. 

When  general  dancing  began,  Fyodor  made 
straight  for  the  girl  in  the  blue  frock. 

Her  eyes  were  very  large  and  blue,  with 
long  lashes,  her  cheeks  still  rosy  from  the 
frost  outside,  and  he  could  see  the  hollow 
above  the  neck  of  her  dress.  But  all  the  time 
Fyodor  was  dancing  a  faint  smell  of  makhorka, 
a  coarse,  home-grown  tobacco,  seemed  to  fol- 
low them. 

"Are  all  your  young  men  in  Sukhoblinovo 
like  that?"  he  whispered  teasingly,  nodding  in 
Chizhov's  direction. 

"Like  what?" 

"Skinny,  underfed. . . .  Why  not  try  and  find 
something  better  at  Khromtsovo  here?" 

Her  eyes  smiled,  but  she  at  once  dropped 
her  lids  over  them. 

"You,  for  instance?" 

"And  why  not?" 

When  the  dance  ended  she  did  not  go  back 


to  Chizhov  but  remained  standing  casually 
beside  Fyodor.  She  was  nonchalantly  sure  of 
herself,  sure  that  Fyodor  enjoyed  having  her 
close  to  h'Lm.  And  she  was  right — the  whole 
evening  he  never  stirred  from  her  side. 

Chizhov  glared  from  a  corner.  Fyodor  was 
quite  unperturbed.  It  was  for  her  to  choose. 

Big  snowflakes  fell  softly,  settling  on  her 
fluffy  shawl  and  the  s)houlders  of  her  smart 
sheepskin.  Fyodor  pressed  the  girl's  arm.  It 
was  a  long  way  to  her  home  and  they  strode 
along  in  step,  saying  nothing.  There  was 
something  dignified  in  her  silence,  and  Fyo- 
dor felt  an  unaccustomed  bashfulness,  his 
usual  jokes  seemed  out  of  place.  They  could  see 
only  a  few  steps  in  front  of  them;  the  falling 
snow  cut  them  off  from  everything,  muffling 
the  sound  of  their  steps.  The  lighted  hall  with 
its  music,  noise  and  laughter  was  left  behind 
like  a  dream;  they  seemed  quite  alone  in  a 
quiet  world  of  drifting  snow.  But  it  was  not 
frightening;  it  brought  a  warm  glow  of  happi- 
ness— for  they  were  together,  and  what  more 
did  they  need? 

Fyodor  took  her  to  her  own  village.  They 
said  good  night,  land  he  drew  her  to  him  and 
kissed  her  in  the  darkness  on  her  cold  cheek, 
just  below  the  eye.  Again  in  the  fresh  snowy 
air  he  sensed  a  faint  smell  of  stale  makhorka, 


but  this  too   was   pleasant — it  held   associa- 
tions of  the  domestic  warmth  of  a  farm-house. 

Galiina  Zlobina  ;and  Zoya  Alexandrovna 
made  friends  again.  They  had  no  more  cause 
for  friction — Fyodor  took  neither  of  them 
home  now.  Every  second  day  he  walked  the 
twelve  kilo-metres  to  Sukhoblinovo. 

With  Galina,  with  Zoya,  with  the  MTS  ag- 
rooomist  it  had  been  just  playing  around,  not 
the  real  thing. 

Stesha  always  met  him  in  the  same  way, 
taking  his  hand  in  her  soft,  warm  ones,  look- 
ing at  him  with  gentle  affection  from  under 
drooping  lids  as  though  telling  him:  You 
won't  be  able  to  leave  me,  my  dear,  you're 
happy  with  me  and  I  know  it,  well,  and  I'm 
happy  too.  Why  should  I  hide  it? 

One  day  Fyodor  even  complained  a  little 
toi  Ms  friend  Vasya  Lyubimov:  "A  nice  girl 
this  Stesha,  but  not  much  life  in  her — never 
has  anything  to  say."  He  regretted  the  words 
as  soon  as  they  were  spoken  land  for  the  next 
week  felt  ashamed  of  himself  iand  very  much 
afraid  that  they  might  somehow  be  passed  on 
to  Stesha.  It  was  strange — his  heart  dad  not 
ache,  his  blood  flowed  evenly;. but  it  was  hard 
to  get  through  the  day  without  seeing  Stesha! 
Something  seemed  to  draw  him  to  her,  to  her 
warm  hands  and  calm  eyes,  and  every  second 
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day  ihe  would  walk  the  twelve  kilometres 
there  and  the  twelve  kilometres  back. 

Steshia  lived  in  a  low  squat  cottage  at  the 
edge  of  the  village,  and  worked  ait  the  local 
butter  factory  as  la  checking  clerk.  The  first 
time  Fyodor  siaw  her  parents  he  liked  them. 

One  day,  the  father,  a  strong,  large-boned 
old  man  with  a  big  gristly  nose,  laid  his  horny 
hand  o^n  the  table  with  the  gesture  of  one 
whose  miind  is  m;ade  up. 

"Iti  the  oM  days  it  wouldn't  have  been 
fitting  for  me  to  be  the  first  to  talk  of  it,"  he 
said,  "but  no  one  bothers  'about  that  nowa- 
days. So  listen  here,  lad.  You're  always  round 
our  Stesha.  Well,  my  old  woman  and  me, 
we've  got  nothing  against  it.  We're  well  off, 
better  than  some,  nothing  to  complain  of. 
And  you  see  this  house  of  ours — ^half  of  it  is 
empty,  never  used.  Come  and  live  with  us 
here.  We'll  do  better  all  together." 

Stesha  blushed  furiously  and  dropped  her 
eyes.  Her  mother,  an  old  woman  with  a 
plump,  gentle  face  and  kindly  lines  round  the 
eyes  as  blue  las  her  daugtiter's,  nodded  at  him 
affectionately. 

"Yes,  come  here,  it'll  be  much  better  that 
way.  God  did  not  see  fit  to  give  us  sons. 
You'll  be  a  son  to  us." 


// 


Outside  the  house,  Fyodor  voiced  his  objec- 
tions. 

"It'll  be  tough  for  me  to  leave  the  collective 
farm  and  my  own  machine-and-tractor  sta- 
tion. I've  been  there  a  long  time.  First  I  was  a 
plain  driver,  now  I'm  team-leader,  and  I'm 
used  to  the  lads." 

"It  would  be  harder  for  me  to  leave  home," 
Stesha  answered.  "There'll  be  plenty  of  work 
for  you  here.  We  haven't  got  enough  trac- 
tor drivers.  You'll  be  made  team-leader  at 
once." 

It  had  been  Fyodor's  habit  to  rent  a  room 
near  the  MTS  in  the  winter  while  the  tractors 
were  being  overhauled,  :and  when  they  were 
in  the  fields  he  would  stay  with  a  distant  re- 
lation, the  blacksmith  Kuzma  Mokhov  from 
Khromtsovo. 

Fyodor's  father  had  died  seven  years  be- 
fore, and  his  mother  lived  in  an  outlying 
forest  hamlet — Zaosichye,  some  forty  kilome- 
tres from  Khromtsovo.  She  was  old,  but  she 
still  worked  on  the  local  collective  farm,  on 
jobs  like  spreading  flax  or  raking  hay.  There 
was  no  actual  need  for  iher  to  work;  her  eldest 
son,  a  mining  engineer  in  Vorkuta,  sent  her 
plenty  of  money,  but  it  was  tedious  to  sit  at 
home  doing  nothing  with  only  the  goat  and 
a  small  potato  patch  to  look  after. 
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Every  month  Fyodor  would  buy  a  supply 
of  biscuits,  sugar  and  tea  and  pay  her  a  vis- 
it. He  brought  in  wood,  sawed,  chopped  and 
stacked  it,  and  cut  hay  for  the  go^at. 

"Speak  to  the  people  in  the  office,  son,"  sihe 
would  often  urge  him.  "Get  yourself  trans- 
ferred to  our  farm." 

That  idea  did  not  lattnact  Fyodor,  however. 
He  was  a  tractor  driver,  keen  on  his  job,  and 
here  where  the  fields  were  cramped  by  the 
forest  the  miaohines  istood  idle  las  often  las  not. 
Who  would  want  such  an  out-of-the-way  hole 
lafter  the  Khromtsovo  Land?  He  did  not  want 
to  offend  his  mother,  however,  so  he  simply 
told  her  that  they  would  not  let  him  go. 

Now  he  would  have  to  leave  the  place  he 
had  grown  accustomed  to.  He  could  hardly 
take  Stesha  to  his  mother  in  Zaosichye  when 
he  did  not  want  to  live  there  himself.  He  could 
hardly  plant  her  on  Kuzma  Mokhov.  Of  course 
he  could  build  his  own  house;  the  collec- 
tive farm  would  help  him,  but  that  would 
take  time.  Would  Stesha  agree  to  spend  a  year, 
perhaps  two,  living  with  other  people,  with- 
out a  home  of  her  own? 

Fyodor  decided  to  move  to  her  village. 

None  of  his  friends  came  to  the  wedding; 
they  were  all  busy  in  the  repair-shop.  His 
mother  could  not  come  either.  There  could  be 
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no  question  of  lan  old  woman  of  sixty  travel- 
ling on  chance-met  lorries  in  the  frost;  he  did 
not  like  to  ask  for  a  horse  at  the  Khromtsovo 
farm,  where  the  chairman  w^as  offended  with 
him  for  leaving,  and  he  could  hardly  ask  for 
one  at  ^a  farm  where  he  was  still  a  stranger. 
He  would  probably  not  have  got  it  if  he  had, 
because  all  the  horses  were  hauling  in  wood. 
Fyodof's  mother  sent  him  la  jar  of  honey,  a 
keg  of  home-brewed  beer  land  a  gift  for  the 
bride — a  silk  shawl  which  she  had  probably 
put  by  long  ago  for  this  very  purpose.  These 
things  she  sent  by  a  friend  going  to  Sukho- 
blinovo,  land  wrote  a  letter  with  her  blessing, 
begging  the  young  folks  to  be  photographed 
together  as  soon  as  they  v/ere  married  and  to 
send  her  a  picture. 

Only  a  few  Sukhoblinovo  people  came  to  the 
wedding,  all  of  them  elderly,  staid  married 
couples.  Old  Ignat  was  the  only  man  who 
came  alone;  his  wife,  the  chairman  of  the  local 
collective  farm,  had  been  invited,  but  did  not 
come. 

The  table  groaned  with  good  things,  there 
was  plenty  of  wine,  but  little  noise  land  gaie- 
ty. People  looked  in,  stood  rO'Und  the  door, 
but  they  were  few  ;and  did  not  stay  long. 
Most  of  the  onlookers  were  children  peering 
in  through  the  window,  but    they    too    were 
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soon  driven  ihome  by  the  frost  and  the  late 
hour. 

FyodoT  did  not  even  dance  at  his  own  wed- 
ding. 

3 

It  is  usually  considered  that  the  wedding  is 
the  start  of  family  life.  Two  people  register, 
there  is  a  fine  celebration  and  a  new  family 
has  come  into  being. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  Fyodor  that  a  fam- 
ily really  starts  with  a  simple  thing  like  a 
house.  Neither  he  nor  Stesha  had  ever  talked 
about  such  humdrum  subjects  sas  cupboards  or 
curtains  ot  pans  for  soup — the  very  mention 
of  them  would  have  been  offensively  prosaic. 
She  had  been  a  future  wife,  he  la  future  hus- 
band; that  was  all  they  could  see,  all  they 
Wianted  to  see.  So  it  was  up  to  the  wedding, 
so  it  was  during  the  wedding.  They  awiakened 
the  next  morning  with  the  same  feeling.  But 
they  had  to  settle  down — not  for  a  short  time, 
not  for  one  year  or  two,  but  for  their  whole 
lives.  They  had  to  set  up  house. 

Half  the  cottage  had  been  given  to  the  young 
people.  Fyodor's  bicycle  was  hung  up  on 
the  hooks  in  the  piassage  wall  where  hoirse- 
collars  had  hung  long  ago,  in  the  days  before 
collective  farming  which  he  and  Stesha  could 
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not  even  remember.  His  wireless  set  found  a 
place  on  the  table.  He  spent  the  whole  morn- 
ing clearing  snow  off  the  roof  and  fixing  up 
the  aerial. 

Stesha  received  as  her  dowry  a  huge  wood- 
en, peasant-work  chest  dark  with  age,  bound 
with  strips  of  iron,  with  a  broad  keyhole 
like  a  greedy  mouth — the  receptacle  for  family 
property,  the  foundation  of  the  home  in  the 
old  days,  a  real  great-grandfather  chest.  With 
an  angry,  rusty  squeal  it  opened  up  its  treas- 
ures to  its  young  mistress,  emitting  a  heavy 
odour  of  makhorka  tobacco,  sheepskin  and 
ancient  broadcloth. 

On  the  very  top  lay  a  pair  of  smart  high- 
heeled  shoes  and  the  blue  silk  frock  which 
Stesha  had  worn  that  evening  when  Fyodor 
first  saw  her  at  the  Khromtsovo  feast.  It  was 
this  smell  of  makhorka  from  the  family  chest 
that  she  had  brought  in  the  folds  of  her 
pretty  frock. 

Under  the  smart  shoes  and  frock  lay  a  pair 
of  leather  boots — also  fashionable,  but  with 
the  fashion  of  many  years  back — medium 
heels,  pointed  toes  and  turned-down  tops. 
Then  came  a  woman's  broadcloth  winter  coat, 
gathered  in  countless  folds  at  the  wadst  and 
weighing  at  least  a  pood.  Fyodor  had  a 
vague  memory  of  seeing  coats   like  that  in 
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his  childhood.  After  that — embroidered  dresses 
and  plain  dresses  and  sarafans.  And  final- 
ly, right  at  the  very  bottom,  lay  brilliant 
hom.espun  dresses  of  the  old  style  with  bands 
of  red,  yellow  and  blue  embroidery. 

All  these  things  were  hung  out  in  the  yard. 
Stesha,  wearing  an  old  frock  that  showed 
every  movement  of  her  firm  young  body, 
grasped  a  coat  and  energetically  beat  out  the 
dust  and  tobacco  smell,  her  mother  helping  her. 

"Not  too  hard,  dear,  not  too  hard,  or  the 
broadcloth  may  crack." 

The  old  man  came  out  on  to  the  porch  and 
stood  there  biting  the  ends  of  his  moustache, 
his  faded  little  eyes  under  the  overhanging 
brows  beaminpr  satisfaction. 

Fyodor  could  not  contain  his  bewilderment. 

"But  what  do  we  need  those  for?"  he  asked, 
pointing  to  the  old-style  clothes  hanging  over 
the  fence.  "You  could  never  go  down  the  vil- 
lage in  a  rainbow  like  that — you'd  have  all 
the  kids  running  after  you.  Perhaps  you 
could  sell  them  somewhere." 

A  flush  rose  on  the  old  man's  sharp  cheek- 
bones. 

"We  make  the  best  of  what  we've  got.  We 
haven't  'anything  better  to  give  you.  Throw 
them  away  if  you  want — it's  your  own 
business." 
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"Wlhy  throw  them  away?  You  could  give 
them  to  the  club  in  town,  they'd  be  useful 
there — they'd  make  costumes  for  merchants' 
wives  in  plays." 

"You  didn't  get  them  together.  It's  not  for 
you  to  give  them  away,"  said  the  old  woman, 
highly  offended.  "Those  dresses  belonged  to 
my  grandmother,  and  then  my  mother,  iand 
so  they  came  down  to  me.  Where'll  you  find 
embroidery  like  that  nowadays?  Useful?. . . 
And  who  to?  Give  them  laway  to  wear  on  the 
stage,  indeed!" 

"Mother,  Mum,  he's  only  joking,"  said 
Stesha  soothingly.  "They  won't  wear  a  hole 
in  the  floor,  they  may  come  in  handy  some 
time."  Her  voice  was  businesslike. 

"It's  la  good  wife  you've  got,  a  fine  wife," 
said  the  old  woman.  "A  real  manager,  she  is!" 

Fyodor  could  tell,  however,  from  the  old 
woman's  voice  iand  the  old  man's  face  that 
both  were  still  offended.  A  small  irritation, 
barely  noticed,  gone  in  a  flash  and  forgotten, 
but  nevertheless — irritation,  domestic  fric- 
tion. 

By  evening  everything  was  in  its  place. 
The  rooms  with  their  floors  newly  washed  by 
Stesha  smelled  fresh  and  sweet.  A  plain 
white  cloth  was  on  the  table.  Fyodor  knew  that 
there  was  another  table-cloth,   flowered   and 
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fringed,  but  Stesha  had  put  that  away  for 
special  occasions.  The  polished  wireless  set 
shone  on  the  cloth,  net  curtains  hung  at  the 
windows,  and  a  pot  with  a  stunted  rubber 
plant  brought  from  the  o-ld  folks'  part  of  the 
house  stood  on  the  window-sill.  The  grim 
chest  was  covered  with  a  bright-coloured  run- 
ner. The  lamp  had  la  home-made  paper 
shade — Fyodor  m'ade  a  note  that  he  would 
have  to  buy  a  new  one,  green  on  top,  white 
miderneath. 

As  be  took  of!  his  shirt  and  looked  labout 
him,  he  felt  a  quiet  happiness.  This  was  it; 
this  Wias  family  life!  The  wireless  set,  the  lamp, 
the  white  table-cloth — ^small  things,  it  is  true, 
but  an  essential  part  of  a  home.  No  more 
bachelor  discomfort — cosy  domesticity,  his  own 
family  nest. 

Stesha  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  frowning 
as  she  combed  her  hair.  Now  she  seemed  very 
close  to  him,  part  of  all  this  domestic  comfort. 
He  went  up  and  put  his  arm  round  her,  but 
Stesha,  who  only  yesterday  had  trembled  at 
his  touch,  put  him  aside  saying  quietly: 

"Wait  a  minute — you'll  break  the  comb." 

Fyodor  was  neither  surprised  nor  hurt.  They 
were  already  a  family,  and  in  family  life  one 
takes  such  things  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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At  the  Kaigorodishche  maahine-and-trac- 
tor  station  they  soon  heard  about  Fyodor, 
and  the  director  decided  to  show  the  new- 
man  round  himself.  As  Fyodor  waited  out- 
side the  office  door,  he  heard  his  name  men- 
tioned. 

"How  did  he  happen  to  come  to  us?" 
"Married  la  Suldioblinovo  girl  ;and  came  to 
live  with  his  wife's  parents." 

"Good  girl!  She's  brought  us  a  worker." 
Anastas  Pavlovich,  the  director,  was  a  port-; 
ly  man  with  a  deep,  authoritative  voice  and 
weighty  dignified  movements.  He  received 
Fyodor  with  simple  cordiality,  however,  and 
in  'a  few  minutes  was  calling  him  "Fedya." 
"You  know,  Fedya,"  he  said  as  they  walked 
through  the  huge  yard  rutted  by  the  tractors, 
"I  remember  when  I  was  a  kid  running  about 
the  village  there  was  a  man  they  all  called 
'Cuckoo.'  People  would  'ask  him:  'Hey,  Cuc- 
koo, why  do  you  put  rope  harness  on  such  a 
fine  sleek  horse?  You're  not  so  poor  as  all 
that.  Can't  you  get  something  better?'  But  he 
always  had  the  same  answer:  'He'll  do  all 
right  as  he  is.  The  horse  won't  pull  any  better 
for  having  fine  leather  harness.'  And  you 
know,  Fedya,  our  MTS  is  a  bit  like  Cuckoo's 
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farm.  Just  look  at  these  horses!"  The  manager 
pointed  to  the  line  of  caterpillar  tractors, 
ranged  side  by  side.  "But  the  trappings  for 
them — put  up  any  old  way.  We  can't  get 
sheds  built,  'and  the  workshop's  just  thrown 
together.  You're  a  Komsomol  member,  lad,  not 
the  kind  to  take  fright.  That's  why  I'm  talk- 
ing straight  to  you.  I  can  see  what  sort  you 
are.  It's  in  your  eyes.  So  long  as  we've  got  the 
right  sort  we'll  go  full  steam  ahead." 

Fyodor  saw  a  little  brick  hut  like  a  village 
smithy,  its  door  open  and  the  green  blaze  of 
a  welding  apparatus  in  the  dark  interior. 
Near  by  stood  a  long,  featureless  building  that 
might  have  been  either  la  stable  or  a  shed; 
Fyodor  guessed  it  to  be  the  workshop.  Behind 
it  the  red  and  blue  combines  stood  side  by 
side  in  a  long  row,  buried  in  snow  to  their 
wheel-tops. 

Cuckoo's  farm  all  right,  thought  Fyodor. 
And  I've  left  my  own  MTS  for  this — swapped 
a  falcon  for  a  cuckoo. 

"I'm  new  here  myself,  lad,"  the  director 
went  on  cheerfully,  "appointed  only  a  month 
ago.  Nobody's  bothered  about  the  workers' 
needs  at  all.  But  I  look  at  it  this  way:  if  you're 
in  charge,  don't  grudge  your  last  shirt  for 
good  skilled  men.  It'll  pay  in  the  end." 
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No  need  for  :all  the  butter,  I  shan't  run 
away,  thought  Fyodor  glumly, 

"Here  are  your  tractors — and  one  of  the 
drivers,  too.  Chizhov,  this  is  your  new  team- 
leader — Soloveikov,  you've  probably  heard 
the  name — a  good  man.  Well,  I'll  leave  yo<u  to 
get  acquainted." 

The  manager  shook  hands  again  with  Fyo- 
dor and  went  away.  Chizhov  turned  his  back 
and  started  rubbing  the  hood  of  the  engine 
with  a  handful  of  greasy  waste. 

Fyodor  had  known  that  Stesha's  old  ad- 
mirer was  at  this  MTS,  but  somehow  he  had 
never  thought  of  the  possibility  of  having  to 
work  with  Chizhov.  He  had  just  brushed  him 
aside  and  forgotten  him. 

"Hev,  man.  Have  vou  a  face,  or  only  a  back- 
side?"" 

"What  d'you  want?"  Chizhov  turned  mo- 
rosely. 

"That's  all.  How  do,  let's  get  acquainted, 
I'm  Fyodor." 

For  a  second  or  two  Chizhov  looked  sour- 
ly at  the  proffered  hand,  then  reluctantly 
took  it. 

"Well,  how  do,  then." 

"Let's  have  it  without  the  snarl.  I  like  po- 
liteness." 

"Why  do  you  talk  to  me  if  I  don't  suit  you?" 
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And  Chizhov  picked  up  his  waste  again. 

"Go  to.  We'll  have  to  work  together.  Just 
turn  round  and  talk  sensibly.  How's  the  over- 
hauling coming  along?" 

Chizhov  half-turned  ^a  surly  shoulder  and 
stared  at  the  roof  of  the  workshop. 

"Oh  yes,  we  know  all  labout  the  kind  of 
bosses  that  like  to  come  along  when  every- 
thing's done." 

"So  it's  'all  done,  is  it?  Then  whose  is  that 
tractor  you're  busy  with?" 

"Two  tractors  lare  ready.  This  one's  still  to 
be  done.  That's  all." 

"Nothing  to  speak  of,  eh?  Winter's  ending, 
it'll  soon  be  March,  two  tractors  repaired,  one 
not  touched.  Well,  I  suppose  it  might  be 
worse." 

"Yes,  I've  seen  you  live  wires  before." 

"Any  petrol  in  the  tank?" 

"Yes.  Got  to  take  it  to  the  shop." 

"Let's  go,  then.  Start  her  up." 

Chizhov  said  no'thing. 

"Or  maybe  vou  can't?  Move  a  bit;  I'll 
do  it." 

With  la  cautious  shoulder  he  put  Chizhov 
aside,  laid  his  hand  on  the  starting  handle 
iand  jammed  it  down,  using  the  weight  of  his 
whole  body.  The  engine  wheezed,  emitted  a 
few  gasps  land  died, 
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"What's  wrong  with  it?" 

"You're  the  boss,  you  should  know  best." 

"That's  right,  at  that.  Get  the  hood  off." 

Chizhov  obeyed  as  slowly  as  he  could. 
Fyodor  glanced  at  the  engine  and  whistled. 

"Hey,  lad,  I'm  a  tractor  driver,  not  a  chim- 
ney sweep.  Before  you  take  this  to  the  shop, 
clean  it  up  till  the  engine  shines  like  an  old 
man's  bald  head.  Get  that?. . .  I  said — do  you 
get  that?" 

"Yes— I  got  it." 

"Do  it,  then." 

Fyodor  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets 
and  walked  away  without  looking  back,  whis- 
tling carelessly. 

There  was  nothing  more  for  him  to  do  at 
the  MTS,  but  he  conscientiously  spent  'about 
forty  minutes  getting  acquainted  with  every- 
thing; he  looked  into  the  workshops,  then 
went  into  the  office  and  flirted  mildly  with  the 
secretary-typist  Mashenka,  a  girl  with  a  large 
rosy-cheeked  face,  flaxen  permed  hair  and  a 
string  of  beads  on  a  white  neck. 

Returning  to  Chizhov's  tractor,  he  found 
it  abandoned,  the  hood  open,  the  engine  in 
the  same  filthy  state  and  the  cotton  waste 
tossed  carelessly  on  the  rusty  treads. 

He  found  Chizhov  in  the  workshop,  squat- 
ting in  a  dark  corner   behind  the  lathe,    near 
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the  slove.  The  man  glared  lat  him  savagely, 
Fyodor  sat  down  calmly  beside  him,  took  his 
time  about  lighting  a  cigarette,  then  said  in 
la  low,  serious  voice: 

"Well — how  about  it,  are  we  going  to  snap 
and  snarl  all  the  time?" 

"Why  can't  you  leave  me  alone?  What 
d'you  want?  Can't  I  even  sit  quiet  a  minute? 
You  have  to  come  prowling  in  here  too!" 

"Cool  down.  It's  not  just  today  or  tomor- 
row we're  going  to  work  together,  or  a  week 
either,  it's  all  the  time.  You  have  to  put 
aside  old  scores  whether  you  want  to  or 
not.  I  shan't  waste  time  fooling  with  you. 
Don't  think  it.  I've  dealt  with  worse  than 
you." 

People  were  passing  to  and  fro  but  nobody 
took  any  notice  of  them  as  they  sat  there  side 
by  side,  talking  quietly — to  all  appearances  a 
couple  of  mates  come  to  warm  up  and  have  a 
smoke. 

"No  sense  in  going  about  glaring  at  me. 
You'll  get  nowhere  that  way." 

"Don't  you  start  threatening  me.  I'm  not 
scared  of  you." 

"I'm  not  threatening  you.  I  just  want  to 
talk  this  thing  out  with  you  sensibly." 

The  director  emerged  from  the  accumula- 
tor-charging   shed,    his    open    coat    brushing 
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against  the  bed-plate,  glanced  over  and  saw 
the  two  men  sitting  by  the  stove. 

"Having  a  warm-up,  eh?"  he  said,  smiling. 
"You've  lost  no  time  making  friends." 

"Can't  keep  us  apart,"  said  Fyodor  solemn- 

ly- 

"Well,  that's  good,  have  la  warm-up  and 
then  back  to  work." 

When  he  had  gone,  Fyodor  tossed  away  his 
cigarette  end  and  rose. 

"Let's  go." 

Chizhov  rose  too,  his  eyes  on  the  floor. 


The  old  school  building  stood  outside 
Kaigorodishche  village  proper,  alongside  the 
miachine-and-tractor  station.  The  man  who 
built  that  school  quite  rightly  believed  that 
children  need  plenty  of  sunshine  and  fresh 
aiir,  and  should  have  grass  and  trees  round 
about.  It  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  fields — a 
building  with  huge  windows  'and  very  high 
ceilings.  But,  unfortunately,  that  lover  of 
children  had  had  a  mind  above  such  prosaic 
details  as  stoves.  The  classrooms  with  their 
huge  windows  and  'high  ceilings  had  tiny 
round  stoves  with  doors  hardly  big  enough  to 
put  your  fist  in.  In  summer  the  sun  beat  in 
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through  the  windows,  making"  the  place  as 
hot  tas  la  furnace.  In  winter  it  was  an  ice- 
house, and  the  long  walk  through  the  deep 
snow  was  very  hard  on  the  children.  The  teach- 
ers and  the  education  office  cursed  that  builder 
until  at  last  a  new  school  was  put  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  village — :a  quite  ordinary  two- 
storey  school  with  ordinary  windows,  ordi- 
nary  ceilings  'and  good  stoves.  The  old  school 
wias  handed  over  to  the  MTS.  Half  of  it  was 
transformed  into  apartments  for  the  director 
and  the  dhief  mechanic,  the  other  half  was 
turned  into  la  hostel  for  the  drivers. 

Broiad,  greasy  wooden  bunks  were  ranged 
along  the  sides  of  the  former  classroom.  In 
the  middle  stood  an  old  petrol  drum  which  had 
been  converted  into  a  makeshift  stove,  with 
a  long  black  iron  pipe  running  out  along 
the  whole  ceiling.  New  mattresses  bought 
only  a  few  days  before  lay  on  the  bunks. 
As  yet  there  were  no  pillows,  but  the  manag- 
er had  ordered  feathers  to  be  bought  for 
them. 

During  the  day  Fyodor  had  never  once 
thought  of  Stesha  or  of  home,  but  when  he 
laid  his  head  on  his  rolled-up  coat,  staring  ai 
the  stove  pipe  and  its  irregular  shadow  on 
the  wall  and  ceiling,  he  realized  drearily  that 
this  was  only  Monday.  Five  days  till  Sunday, 
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five  days  without  seeing  his  home,  without 
seeing  Stesha! 

Through  the  steam  on  the  windows  only 
the  blacloiess  of  night  could  be  seen.  In  one 
corner  a  man  was  playing  the  same  tune  over 
and  over  again  on  an  accordion.  Some  of  the 
drivers  were  having  supper  at  the  table, 
filling  up  their  tea-mugs  from  a  kettle  black 
with  soot. . . .  And  Stesha  was  probably  sit- 
ting on  the  edge  of  her  bed,  frowning  as  she 
combed  out  her  thick  hair — all  alone.  And 
there  would  be  the  wireless  set,  and  the  run- 
ner on  the  well-washed,  unpainted  floor,  the 
curtains  at  the  window  and  the  stunted  rub- 
ber plant — all  this  inexpensive  comfort,  his 
own  home,  warm  in  the  lamplight. 

I  must  get  a  lampshade  tomorrow,  he 
thought.  I'll  go  round  the  shops.  I'll  splurge 
and  get  a  good  one. 

When  tomorrow  came,  however,  he  never 
even  went  near  a  shop.  Three  more  drivers  of 
his  team  arrived  from  the  villages  and  they 
all  spent  the  day  taking  down  the  engine, 
cleaning  and  polishing.  Fyodor  supervised 
their  work  and  the  shade  was  pushed  to  the 
back  of  his  mind — he  did  not  lactually  forget 
it,  but  he  had  no  time  and  put  off  the  pur- 
chase. 

Chlzhov  worked  in  morose  silence   without 
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raising  his  eyes.  But  he  did  as  he  was  told 
without  demur. 

Although  the  tractor  was  badly  neglected, 
it  had  been  going  only  a  year  and  needed 
little — cleaning,  overhauling  and  a  change  of 
bearings. 

Chizhov's  surliness  and  the  strangers  all 
round,  him  gradually  made  the  thought  of 
home  lalmost  an  obsession.  If  he  could  only 
go  for  a  day,  he  would  come  back  feeling 
better — after  all,  he  wasn't  one  to  hang  on  to 
his  wife's  apron  strings  all  the  time! 

"Comrade  Soloveikov!" 

Mashenka  stood  behind  him,  her  chin  tucked 
into  the  squirrel  fur  of  her  turned-up  coat 
collar. 

"Somebody  wants  to  see  you,"  she  said 
curtly. 

"Mashenka,  lead  the  way,  I'd  follow  you  to 
the  end  of  the  world!" 

"I  don't  like  talk  of  that  kind.  Your  wife's 
waiting  for  you."  With  a  jerk  of  the  shoulder 
Mashenka  turned  -and  went. 

Stesha  was  sitting  in  the  office  in  her  new 
felt  boots,  new  coat  and  fluffy  shawl  drawn 
snugly  over  her  head,  showing  only  a  white 
nose  and  a  little  of  her  rosy  cheeks.  They 
greeted  each  other  with  restraint — other 
people  were  there. 
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"A  lorry  was  coming  from  the  dairy,  so  I 
got  a  ride  on  it."  Stesha  felt  shy  of  all  the 
other  people  round  about. 

"What  did  it  bring?"  asked  Fyodor  grave- 
ly, as  though  this  were  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

"Nothing,  it  was  empty,  it  had  brought  us 
packing  cases." 

They  went  out  into  the  yard  and  Stesha 
leaned  heavily  :against  his  shoulder. 

"Fedya,  I'm  so  lonely  without  you.  Here  we 
lare  only  just  married  and  you  go  running 
off." 

"I  don't  know  how  to  wait  for  Sunday  my- 
self. At  least  you're  at  home,  but  I'm  away 
here." 

"Can't  you  get  off — just  for  a  week?  You 
were  all  impatient,  rushed  away  here  at 
once — we've  hardly  been  together  at  all." 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  warm,  serious 
gaze,  which  no  longer  had  any  of  her  girlish 
assurance  that  he  could  not  leave  her.  He  had 
gone  away — she  was  upset,  she  might  even 
think  he  was  making  up  to  some  girl,  you 
could  never  be  sure  of  his  kind.  He  wanted 
to  put  his  arms  round  her,  to  kiss  her  doubt- 
ing eyes,  but  he  could  hardly  do  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  yard  with  people  all  round 
them. 
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You're  right,  Stesha,  I  was  too  impatient, 
I  ought  to  have  stopped  with  you  a  bit. 

For  an  hour  they  walked  up  land  down  the 
yard  talking  of  domestic  trifles,  about  the 
lampshade,  land  the  half-grown  pig  that  was 
sick  and  leaving  its  food. 

In  the  evening  Fyodor  went  to  the  direc- 
tor's office  and  asked  for  a  week  of!. 

"A  young  wife,  eh?"  and  the  director 
winked. 

"Wife  or  no  wife,  the  fact  is  that  repairs 
are  almost  finished  and  there's  nothing  much 
for  me  to  do  here." 

"I'd  been  thinking  of  putting  you  in  charge 
of  Shibanov's  team.  You  found  everything 
practically  ready  to  your  hand.  Your  tractors 
are  new  ones." 

"What?" 

"All  right,  ail  right,  I  understand.  I'll  let  you 
go  home,  but  it'll  be  to  work  there.  D'you  know 
the  head  of  your  Sukhoblinovo  farm?" 

"Viarvara  Stepanovna?  I've  heard  plenty 
about  her,  but  I  haven't  met  her  yet." 

"She  works  hard,  got  her  heart  in  the  job, 
but  all  the  same  things  aren't  going  well 
there.  I've  heard  that  our  tractors  spent  more 
time  standing  idle  on  the  Sukhoblinovo  fields 
lasit  year  than  on  lany  others.  Of  course — our 
drivers  were   mostly  to  blame    for    that;    no 
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blinking  it.  A  lad  gets  a  year's  training  and 
then  he  has  to  be  put  on  his  own  right  away. 
But  Varvara  ought  to  have  had  an  eye  on  the 
lads  and  kept  them  up  to  the  mark.  I  haven't 
been  here  long,  but  I've  had  time  to  see  that 
she  doesn't  like  our  lads  much.  There  are 
piles  of  manure  right  by  the  cowhouses;  they 
need  to  be  got  on  to  the  fields.  The  horses 
can't  cope  with  it.  Lend  a  hand!  But  I  shan't 
let  you  go  till  your  repair  work's  finished. 
Like  it  or  lump  it.  I've  got  a  will  of  my  own 
too,  brother." 


In  the  hostel  he  found  everybody  asleep 
except  Chizhov  who  was  having  supper,  dip- 
ping hard-boiled  eggs  in  the  salt. 

Fyodor  spread  out  the  home-made  fare  his 
wife  had  brought — curd-cakes,  meat-pies  and 
other  dainties. 

"Is  the  kettle  hot?"  he  asked. 

"No,  it's  got  cold." 

"That's  bad.  Here,  try  some  of  these 
things — if  you  want,  that  is.  Of  course  if 
you're  afraid  my  buns'll  make  you  sick  you'd 
better  keep  off  them." 

"No,  thanks." 

"Now,  look  here,  when  are  you  going  to 
stop  sulking?  You  won't  get  me  down  how- 
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ever  hard  you  try.  You're  late  having  supper — 
been  out  somewhere?" 

Chizhov  reddened. 

"Only  to  the  pictures." 

"Alone?" 

"No — with  some  of  the  boys." 

That  was  not  the  truth.  He  had  been  to  the 
pictures  with  Mashenka,  who  had  spent  the 
whole  evening  telling  him  how  bad,  sly  and 
altogether  abominable  his  team-leader  Solo- 
veikov  was. 

That  night  the  two  men  slept  in  neigh- 
bourinc?  bunks. 


Fyodor  and  his  father-in-law  took  a  steam 
bath  together  and  followed  it  up  with  home- 
brew. Now  Fyodor  was  lying  on  the  bed, 
reading. 

He  felt  pleasantly  cool  in  his  clean  linen. 
The  lamp  hissed  softly  by  his  head.  The  pil- 
low-case was  cold  under  his  neck,  so  fresh 
that  it  seemed  to  smell  of  snow.  Yes — it  was 
good  to  be  home! 

Still  reading,  Fyodor  freed  his  ear  from  the 
pillow  and  listened — was  that  the  door,  was 
Stesha  coming?  "Now  then,  get  up,  time  for 
supper,"  s-he  would  say.  "You'd  think  you 
were  glued  to  that  book!"    Her   voice  would 
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sound  a  little  cross,  a  little  scolding  . . .  the 
voice  of  a  wife!  No,  not  a' sound,  she  had 
not  come  yet — and  he  turned  back  to  his 
book. 

When  people  asked  Fyodor  which  were  his 
favourite  authors,  he  would  say:  "Lev  Tol- 
stoi, Chekhov. . ."  or  begin  to  talk  about 
Gustave  Flaubert,  to  make  ;a  show  of  being 
well-read.  But  that  was  all  just  talk;  actually 
he  much  preferred  reading  Dumias  or  Jules 
Verne. 

The  lamp  hissed  softly. .  .  .  Sharks  swam 
past  the  glass  and  looked  into  the  boat, 
jelly-fish  floated  ghost-like  through  the  green 
water. .  . .  Stesha  was  in  the  kitchen,  she 
would  come  in  after  standing  by  the  stove, 
her  whole  face  flushed,  hot  to  the  touch.  ., .  . 
What  was  she  doing  'all  this  time? 

Yes,  it  was  good  to  be  home!  Good 
even  to  go  away,  to  stop  at  the  MTS 
and  sleep  in  a  bunk.  If  he  were  here  all 
the  time  with  the  soft  pillow,  the  table-clO'th, 
the  comfortable  bed  he  would  get  used  to 
it,  tired  of  it,  even  his  wife  would  mean  less 
to  him.  But  spend  a  week  in  workshops,  sleep- 
ing on  a  hard  mattress  and  remembering 
Stesha  flushed  from  the  stove,  and  lan  ordi- 
nary clean  pillow-case  gave  one  a  thrill  of 
pleasure,  everything  was  a  joy;  happiness  lay 
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even  in  the  very  mat  on  the  floor.  How  good 
to  be  home! 

FyodoT  let  the  book  fall  on  his  chest  and 
liay  smiling  at  the  ceiling. 

Stesha  entered  soundlessly  in  her  soft  felt- 
boots. 

"Come  alotng,  get  up,  time  for  supper." 

Fyodor  said  nothing.  His  face  had  la 
vague  smile,  soft  and  gentle,  his  crisp  curls 
lay  on  his  forehead.  He  was  asleep. 


The  path  from  the  gate  to  the  door  was 
cleared  of  snow,  the  ice  had  been  chopped  off 
round  the  well.  Now  old  Silanty  Petrovich 
was  standing  in  the  yard  with  an  axe,  peer- 
ing from  under  bis  shaggy  cap  at  the  cross- 
beam over  the  big  gate.  A  long  piece  of  pine- 
wood  Lay  at  his  feet. 

It  was  still  early  morning,  but  he  had  al- 
ready cleared  away  the  snow,  cleaned  up 
round  the  well  and  was  now  thinking  of  replac- 
ing the  old  beam  which  was  sagging  badly. 
Fyodor  felt  a  twinge  of  conscience — the  old 
man  had  been  working  while  he  lay  asleep. 

Certain  things  he  had  already  noticed  about 
Silanty  Petrovich.  He  had  seen  him  com- 
ing home  from  visiting  a  neighbour,  carrying 
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a  worn-out  horseshoe  he  had  found  in  the 
road.  There  was  a  long  box  in  the  passage  di- 
vided into  compartments — some  wide,  others 
so  narrow  and  deep  they  could  be  plugged 
with  a  mitten.  The  old  horseshoe  went  into 
one  of  them.  Perhaps  it  would  never  be  need- 
ed in  the  old  man's  lifetime,  but  maybe — 
who  could  tell?— it  would  come  in  handy.  Let 
it  lie  there,  it  was  not  in  the  way.  Fyodor  knew 
that  he  had  only  to  say:  "Father,  one  side  of 
the  pigsty's  shaky,  it  needs  a  clamp,"  or 
"Have  you  a  nail?  Stesha  wants  to  put  a  pic- 
ture under  the  mirror,"  iand  the  heavy  clamp 
land  the  tiny  nail  would  at  once  appear  out 
of  Silanty  Petrovich's   box. 

The  old  man  effortlessly  raised  one  end  of 
the  pine  log  and  with  accurate,  economical 
movements  began  to  smooth  it  with  the  axe. 
Fyodor  istood  on  the  porch  iadmirlng  him. 
Look  at  that,  now,  it's  a  heavy  log;  I'm  a  bit 
stronger  than  he  is,  but  I  doubt  if  I  oould  do 
it  like  that. . . .  The  axe  bit  into  the  wood  with 
soft  thuds,  and  yellow  chips  cracked  and  fell 
softly  into  the  snow. 

"Shall  I  help  you,  Father?"  asked  Fyodor. 

Silanty  Petrovich  dropped  the  log  and 
moved  his  cap  back  off  his  wet  forehead. 

"No,  lad,  ril  manage  myself.  It's  only  half 
lan  hour's  work." 
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Silanly  Petrovich  was  tall  and  broad- 
shouldered,  erect  as  a  young  man,  and  never 
wasted  a  movement.  The  old  'un  is  a  good 
worker,  thought  Fyodor  as  he  went  away.  The 
whole  family's  the  industrious  kind. 

Varvara  Stepanovna  was  not  in  the  farm 
offices,  so  Fyodor  went  to  look  for  her  on  other 
parts  of  the  farm. 

Not  very  grand  here,  he  thought.  A  bit  differ- 
ent from  Khromtsovo. 

By  the  cowhouse — about  twenty  paces  from 
the  door — he  saw  a  great  pile  of  manure  cov- 
ered with  snov/.  Lord  God  Almighty,  bethought, 
so  they  leave  manure  here  in  the  sum- 
mer too — with  the  stink,  the  foul  pools  and 
clouds  of  flies.  Call  themselves  farmers! 

Near  by  some  women  were  unloading  hay 
from  a  lorry.  One  of  them — a  short  woman 
without  mittens,  her  hands  red  from  the  frost 
— was  standing  on  the  load,  tossing  one  forkful 
after  another  through  the  opening  into  the 
loft. 

"Like  this!  And  like  this!  Without  any 
dawdling!"  she  cried.  Two  other  women  were 
fussing  ineffectually  alongside. 

"Hello,  how  goes  it?"  Fyodor  greeted  them 
gaily.  "Have  you  seen  Varvara  Stepanovna 
anywhere  about?" 
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The  woman  stopped  pitching  hay. 

"What  d'you  want  with  her?"  she  asked  in  a 
somewhat  hoarse  voice. 

"Got  to  speal<  to  her." 

"Here,  Praskovya,  take  the  fork." 

She  slid  awkwardly  down  from  the  hay, 
holding  her  skirt  round  her  legs,  then  turned 
and  looked  Fyodor  up  and  down  from  cap  to 
boots.  On  seeing  her  close  by,  the  first  word  to 
leap  to  one's  mind  would  be  "massive." 
Actually  she  was  short,  barely  to  Fyodor's 
shoulder,  but  her  face  was  broad  and  mascu- 
line, with  roughly  moulded  features.  On  this 
large  face  her  small,  alert,  piercing  grey  eyes 
stood  out.  Her  hands  were  large,  her  shoulders 
broad;  she  was  one  of  those  who  are  clumsily 
cut  but  strongly  sewn  together. 

"I'm  Varvara  Stepanovna.  What  do  you 
want?" 

The  chairman  of  the  Khromtsovo  kolkhoz, 
Pavel  Polikarpovich,  had  been  short,  thin, 
grey-haired  and  very  polite.  Even  his  walk 
looked  polite  as  he  stepped  neatly,  daintily 
along  in  his  top-boots.  He  spoke  quietly,  ad- 
dressing everybody  as  "my  dear  boy."  But  it 
should  be  said  that  the  "boy"— who  might  be 
a  bearded  giant  many  years  older  than  Pavel 
Polikarpovich — would  flush  with  pleasure  at 
a  word  of  praise,  or  with  shame  at  a  reproof. 
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"I'm  Fyodor  Soloveikov,  head  of  the  tractor 
team." 

"Silantv  Ryashkin's  son-in-law,  eh?" 

"That's  right." 

Varvara  Stepanovna  gave  him  a  hard,  rather 
unfriendly  look, 

"H'm — must  have  got  up  early  to  catch  a 
fine  young  fellow  like  you.  Though  Stesha's  a 
girl  to  take  the  eye,  plump  and  pretty,  all  milk 
and  honey.  .  .  .  Pleased  with  your  wife?" 

"Not  thinking  of  changing  her  so  far." 

"That's  all  right,  then.  Well,  what's  your 
business?" 

"You've  got  a  lot  of  manure  lying  there,"  and 
Fyodor  jerked  his  head  towards  the  pile. 

"We'll  cart  it  away." 

"Without  our  help?  The  contract  says  we're 
to  carry  a  hundred  tons  for  you." 

"No  flies  on  you,  are  there!  Take  a  few 
spadefuls  and  call  it  a  load.  Who's  going  to 
weigh  and  check  manure?  And  then  in  comes 
a  bill  for  your  ton-kilometres  and  the  farm  has 
to  pay  it." 

"Varvara  Stepanovna,  I  know  there  are  col- 
lective-farm chairmen  of  the  old  type,  and  there 
are  the  new  type,  too."  Fyodor  had  dropped  his 
jesting  manner  and  was  speaking  very 
seriously.  Varvara  Stepanovna  listened,  staring 
grimly  to  one  side. 
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"Old  types,  new  types. . . .  You're  all  very 
quick  with  your  fault-finding.  But  take  a  look 
at  yourselves.  Our  MTS  is  enough  to  turn  one's 
hair  grey. . . .  All  right,  get  on  with  it.  But  I'm 
warning  you — I'll  look  at  every  load  myself. 
See  they're  full  ones." 

"Now  that's  talking!  I've  found  out  from  the 
agronomist  what  field  it's  to  go  on.  If  you  can 
give  me  a  horse,  I'll  just  go  and  take  a  look 
at  the  road." 

"Go  to  the  stables  and  say  I've  told  you  to 
take  Vasilyok." 

In  the  watchman's  hut  by  the  stables  Fyodor 
found  Silanty  Petrovich  and  a  carter  sitting 
dreamily  in  their  heavy  sheepskins  by  a  cracked 
stove,  adding  to  its  smoke  with  their  cigarettes. 
There  was  a  smell  of  steaming  pine  branches. 
Silanty  Petrovich,  so  stern  and  imposing  at 
home,  was  perched  modestly  on  the  edge  of  a 
bench,  looking  bored  and  insignificant. 

"How  can  I  get  Vasilyok?"  asked  Fyodor. 
"Varvara  Stepanovna  said  I  could  have  him." 

"Go  in  and  fetch  him.  The  saddle  ought  to  be 
somewhere  under  the  bench  here.  And  every- 
thing else  too,"  Silanty  Petrovich  answered. 

Fyodor  stooped  down.  "Everything  else" 
included  items  of  cart  harness,  all  in  a  jumble 
under  the  bench;  he  pulled  out  one  thing  and 
the  rest  came  with  it. 
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"Lord,  what  a  mess!  Old  Gordei  who  sells 
iron  junk  in  our  village  on  Sundays  has  his 
stuff  in  better  order  than  this.  Why  don't  you 
put  a  pole  along  the  wall  to  hang  them  on?" 

"We've  not  been  told  to,"  said  Silanty  Pet- 
rovich  calmly. 

"Why  wait  to  be  told?  Plenty  of  poles  in  the 
yard.  Wouldn't  take  more  than  a  few  minutes. 
I'm  more  or  less  a  stranger  here,  but  I'll  do  it 
myself  in  a  trice." 

"All  right,  all  right,  you've  rubbed  it  in 
enough.  Got  another  boss  over  us,  I  see." 

The  carter  rose  with  a  curious  glance  at 
Fyodor. 

"He's  right,  though.  We  never  get  off  our 
backsides  till  we're  pushed.  Give  me  vour  axe, 
Silanty,  I'll  fix  it." 

"I've  a  pair  of  hands  of  mv  own.  I  don't  need 
you." 

Silanty  Petrovich  rose  angrily  and  went  out; 
a  moment  later  he  returned,  bringing  in  a  cloud 
of  frosty  air  and  a  long  pole  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  slippery  ice. 

"I  don't  need  you  to  teach  me,  Fyodor — a 
young  pup  like  you,"  he  growled.  "Think  you 
can  order  us  about!" 

And  Fyodor,  riding  out  of  the  village  on  the 
small  shagg\^  Vasilyok,  turned  it  all  over  in 
his  mind.  Queer — he's  like  two  different  men. 
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At  home  he's  always  busy  with  something,  but 
in  the  kolkhoz  he  sits  about  doing  nothing. 

It  was  already  dark  when  Fyodor  returned. 
He  put  the  horse  in  its  stall,  rubbed  it  down 
with  straw  and  went  to  the  door  with  the  saddle 
on  his  shoulder.  His  father-in-law's  voice  out- 
side brought  him  up  short. 

"No,  you  just  put  me  down  for  pay.  Am  I 
supposed  to  work  for  nothing,  or  what?  It  was 
a  shame,  the  way  this  hut  was — all  the  harness 
lying  about  under  your  feet.  Now  it's  neat 
as  a  shop,  come  in  and  choose  what  you 
want." 

"Knocked  in  a  couple  of  nails  and  bargaining 
like  this!"  said  a  hoarse  morose  voice  reproach- 
fully. 

"I'm  not  bargaining.  You  just  put  down  the 
work  I've  done,  I've  a  right  to  it!  Nobody 
raised  a  finger,  and  now  instead  of  thanks  you 
try  to  get  out  of  paying." 

"You'd  better  have  left  it  alone  if  you  feel 
that  way." 

Fyodor  felt  embarrassed — the  old  man  might 
turn  and  see  him  listening.  He  tiptoed  over  to 
the  other  door  and  passed  the  two  speakers  at 
a  distance. 

Silanty  Petrovich,  however,  saw  nothing  to 
be  ashamed  of.  When  he  came  home  in  the 
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evening,  he  started  off    right  away,  tugging 
angrily  at  the  fastenings  of  his  coat. 

"Don't  you  be  too  eager,  Fedya.  You  won't 
get  a  bonus  for  it.  Don't  thinl<  you  will.  All 
they  want  is  to  have  folks  work  for  nothing." 

Alevtina  Ivanovna  stopped,  holding  the 
bucket  of  swill  she  was  taking  out  to  the  cow. 

"What's  wrong  now?" 

"Eh — nothing.  Just  the  same  old  thing.  A 
clout  on  the  head  instead  of  thanks.  Did  a  job 
for  them,  and  they  don't  want  to  put  me  down 
for  payment." 

"You  ought  to  have  let  it  alone." 

"I  want  to  help  out.  I've  got  a  conscience." 

"A  conscience  . . .  too  much  of  a  conscience. 
Varvara  isn't  bothered  with  a  conscience,  don't 
you  fret.  Remember  the  way  she  told  you  off  ■' 
when  you  refused  to  make  that  sledge?" 

"Aye — it's  always  the  same  in"  our  kolkhoz — 
if  you  do  a  thing  you  rob  yourself,  if  you  don't  , 
you're  abused."  j 

"That's  nothing  new."  ! 

Fyodor  could  see  from  Silanty's  lowering 
look  that  the  old  man  was  angry  with  him.  He 
felt  ashamed  for  that  serious,  usually  reason- 
able man — making  all  that  fuss  about  a  trifle. 
He  stole  a  glance  at  Stesha — she  must  be 
feeling  ashamed  of  her  father,  too.  But  she  was 
putting  the  cloth  on  the  table  for  supper  as 
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unconcernedly  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. Fyodor  had  noticed  before  that  she 
never  argued  with  her  parents — she  was  a  sub- 
missive daughter. 

He  went  into  his  own  part  of  the  house  and 
sat  by  the  wireless  set  until  late,  listening  to  a 
relay  from  a  Moscow  theatre.  Stesha's  soft 
footsteps  behind  him  soothed  his  irritation. 
She's  the  one  I'm  living  with,  he  thought.  What 
does  it  matter  if  the  old  folks  grumble?  Old 
folks  always  do. 


As  time  went  on  he  got  used  to  everything. 

The  cramped,  awkward  workshop  at  the 
Kaigorodishche  machine-and-tractor  station 
was  his  workshop.  Chizhov  became  a  good 
friend. 

Fyodor  also  got  to  know  Varvara  Stepanov- 
na  better.  At  first  he  was  puzzled.  She  was 
strict;  people  respected  her  and  feared  her 
anger;  yet  on  the  farm  there  was  a  lack  of 
order  at  every  step.  Had  it  not  been  for  him 
and  his  tractors,  those  mountains  of  manure 
would  still  have  been  lying  by  the  cowhouses. 
At  first  he  was  puzzled — then  he  understood 
the  root  of  the  trouble.  Yes,  Varvara  Stepa- 
novna  was  strict,  and  people  were  afraid  of 
her.  But  her  team-leaders  were  weak;  she  had 
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no  capable  assistants;  she  tried  to  be  every- 
where at  once,  to  see  everything,  to  do  every- 
thing herself — but  she  had  only  one  pair  of  eyes 
and  one  pair  of  hands. 

He  even  became  accustomed  to  the  constant 
grousing  at  home:  "Always  running  us 
down. . . .  And  with  all  we  do. . . ."  He  tried  not 
to  listen.  Old  folks,  what  could  you  expect? 

Everything  became  familiar,  routine — only 
one  thing  still  retained  its  first  freshness. 

Coming  home  from  work,  he  still  found  the 
same  keen  pleasure  in  the  quietness  and  com- 
fort, the  clean  pillow-case  against  his  face  after 
a  steam  bath,  and  Stesha's  cheeks  flushed  from 
the  stove. 

Stesha  seemed  to  gain  in  beauty  with  every 
day.  A  new  grace  had  come  in  her  figure,  her 
movements — she  was  no  longer  a  girl,  but  a 
wife.  When  she  turned  her  head,  small  dark 
curling  tendrils  lay  on  her  neck  and  a  plait 
slipped  over  her  high  bosom.  "Fedya,  bring  in 
some  wood!"  "Ah — you  lovely  swan!"  He 
found  it  hard  to  tear  himself  away  even  for 
those  few  minutes. 

How  could  that  become  routine?  Happiness 
is  something  of  which  you  cannot  tire.  That 
was  probably  why  Fyodor  could  forgive  the  old 
folks  their  grumbling.  He  was  living  with 
Stesha,  not  with  them. 
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Stesha  herself  never  grumbled — indeed,  she 
had  nothing  to  grumble  about.  Whether  they 
liked  it  or  not,  the  old  folks  did  work  on  the 
collective  farm,  but  Stesha  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  The  butter  factory,  an  old  building  with 
a  widely  projecting  roof  and  hitching  posts  by 
the  window,  stood  outside  the  village.  Stesha 
went  there  each  morning,  often  had  time  to  run 
home  during  the  day,  and  was  fussing  busily 
about  the  house  when  Fyodor  came  back  in  the 
evening — running  from  cellar  to  porch,  mixing 
feed  for  the  cow.  Stesha's  work  flowed  quietly 
and  evenly.  She  seldom  talked  about  it — she 
might  say  between  yawns  as  she  undressed: 
"They  brought  milk  from  Lubkovo  to  be 
churned  today. ...  It  was  all  sour,  in  this  cold 
weather.  What'U  they  do  in  the  summer?"  But 
that  was  all.  Fyodor  sometimes  even  forgot 
that  she  worked  anywhere  at  all. 

So  they  went  on  until  the  middle  of  spring. 

Silanty  Petrovich,  who  did  everything 
thoroughly,  one  day  stood  a  ladder  against  the 
old  birch-tree,  took  down  the  starlings'  box  and 
carefully  examined  it,  biting  the  end  of  his 
moustache.  A  starlings'  box  is  no  childish 
amusement,  it  is  part  of  a  farm.  A  farmyard 
without  a  box  for  starlings  is  like  a  kolkhoz 
office  without  a  sign  over  the  door — can't  be 
doing  very  well  if  they  even  grudge  a  board.  If 
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the  starlings'  box  is  mended,  then  you  can  say 
that  everything's  in  apple-pie  order.  So  Silanty 
Petrovich  began  most  seriously  mending  the 
weathered  bird-house. 

On  the  kolkhoz,  however,  spring  brought 
fresh  worries. 

Varvara  Stepanovna  sent  for  Fyodor  to  come 
to  the  office,  sat  down  with  the  table  between 
them,  resting  her  chin  on  her  large  fist,  and 
appealed  to  him. 

"Help  us  out,  Fedya.  You  got  the  manure 
away  and  you  worked  honestly,  not  a  thing  to 
complain  of.  Well,  help  us  again.  You  know  the 
autumn  we  had,  you  weren't  at  the  other  end 
of  the  world. . . .  Rain  all  harvest  time.  When 
we  dried  the  grain  the  water  ran  out  of  it.  And 
that  was  what  we  had  to  put  aside  for  seed. 
All  winter  the  grain  office  fooled  around  with 
us,  rot  'em,  all  winter  those  scribblers  told 
fortunes  over  our  grain — could  it  be  sown  or 
not. ...  If  they'd  said  'no'  at  once,  I'd  have 
known  what  to  do,  but  now  when  it's  time  to 
start  work,  they  tell  me:  low  germination  index, 
can't  be  sown!  I'd  like  to  crack  their  heads  with 
their  ledgers!  There's  seed  waiting  for  us,  the 
district  committee's  given  us  good  seed,  but 
there's  no  way  of  getting  it  from  the  station. 
Help  us  out,  Fedya,  get  the  director  to  send  a 
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tractor  to  the  station.  It'll  mean  two  trips  and 
you'll  save  the  farm." 

Fyodor  thought  quickly.  It  was  over  forty 
kilometres  to  the  station,  the  road  was  muddy, 
rutted,  half  washed  away  with  the  thaw.  It 
would  be  hard  for  a  tractor  to  get  through  at 
all,  especially  with  the  heavy,  loaded  sledges. 
And  the  amount  of  petrol  it  would  take. . . . 

"No,  Varvara  Stepanovna,  I  can't  do  it,"  he 
said.  "Think  for  yourself,  you'll  see  it's  impos- 
sible. A  KJX  can't  take  those  roads,  it  would 
never  pull  the  load  over  them." 

"And  the  big  one?  It's  50  horsepower,  an 
elephant,  it  would  take  anything." 

"Can't  risk  the  Diesel  tractor.  You  can't 
guarantee  that  it  won't  break  down  somewhere 
with  the  roads  the  way  they  are,  nor  can  I.  It's 
the  only  one  we've  got,  :and  we'll  be  needing  it 
for  the  clover  any  day  now.  You'd  have  your 
seed  and  nothing  to  sow  with.  That's  no  good, 
Varvara  Stepanovna." 

"What's  to  be  done,  then?  I'm  at  my  wits' 
end!" 

"Use  all  the  horses — every  horse  you've  got!" 

Varvara  Stepanovna  looked  at  Fyodor  dubi- 
ously, but  with  a  gleam  of  hope. 

"All  the  horses. ...  Of  course  it's  a  simple 
way  out,  I'd  thought  of  that  myself.  But— all 
of  them?  That's  the  thing  I'm  worrying  about, 
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I'm  afraid  of  using  them  all.  Get  them  tired  out 

and  what  then?  No  good  mincing  matters,  your 
tractors  can  let  us  down,  I  know  that  from  last 
year.  Worked  a  day  and  stood  for  two.  The 
drivers  all  off  at  the  MTS — getting  spare  parts. 
That's  when  the  horses  saved  us.  I  tell  you 
straight,  Fyodor,  I'm  afraid  to  be  without 
horses  in  sowing  time." 

"Varvara  Stepanovna,  you  don't  know  team- 
leader  Soloveikov!  The  tractors  will  work,  I'll 
answer  for  it.  Want  me  to  swear  it?  Send  your 
horses  off  for  the  seed!  You  won't  need  them 
on  the  fields!  I've  been  working  on  tractors  ten 
years,  nearly  half  my  life.  When  I  give  you  my 
word  as  a  tractor  driver  that  means  some- 
thing." 

"You  don't  say!" 

But  from  her  tone  Fyodor  knew  she  had 
agreed.  She  did  not  quite  trust  him,  but  there 
was  no  other  way  out. 


The  pitted  grey  snow-drifts  by  the  shed 
disappeared,  then  little  streams  of  water  flowed 
down  between  the  black  flower-beds  under  the 
window,  leaving  a  track  of  clean  yellow  sand. 
Soon  the  beds  themselves    lost  their  glossy 
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blackness  and  the  clods  took  on  a  grey  tinge 
like  cold  embers.  The  land  was  drying  up. 

Fyodor  sent  his  Diesel  tractor  to  plough  the 
clover  fields,  and  was  there  with  it  himself 
from  early  morning  till  late  at  night,  coming 
home  weary,  dirty — and  in  high  spirits. 

"Darling,  I'm  so  hungry  I  could  eat  an  ox 
and  so  tired  my  legs  won't  hold  up."  He  tried 
to  pinch  Stesha  as  she  passed  and  laughed 
till  the  house  rang  when  he  got  a  cuff  in 
reply. 

One  day  Stesha  sat  down  opposite  Fyodor 
as  he  attacked  his  half-cold  soup,  rested  her 
white  arms  on  the  table  and  watched  her 
husband  with  a  pleased  though  somewhat 
critical  smile.  Bolting  his  food  as  though 
someone  were  after  him,  she  thought. 

"Oh — yes,  I  almost  forgot.  How  long  are  we 
to  wait  before  ploughing  our  own  field?  It's 
high  time  already.  The  collective-farm  fields 
were  started  long  ago,  and  ours  isn't  touched. 
Father  wants  you  to  go  and  ask  Varvara  for 
a  horse,  she  won't  refuse,  she  can't  afford  to  be 
on  bad  terms  with  you." 

"Can't  be  done,  Stesha.  The  farm  board's 
decided  that  nobody's  getting  horses  until  all 
the  seed's  brought  in  from  the  station.  Varvara 
Stepanovna's  got  a  field  of  her  own,  but  she's 
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not  taking  a  horse.  We  can't  push  ourselves  in 
front  of  everybody  else." 

"Aren't  we  to  plough  at  all,  then?" 

"We've  got  to  think  up  something,  Stesha, 
Maybe  we  could  start  by  digging?  The  kolkhoz 
is  in  rather  a  fix  this  year,  the  seed's  at  the 
station  and  spring's  here." 

"Dig?  Who's  going  to  dig  a  quarter  of  a 
hectare  and  more?  You?  It's  good  if  you  even 
wait  to  gulp  down  your  breakfast,  often  enough 
you  just  push  a  hunk  in  your  pocket  and  that's 
the  end  of  you.  Who's  to  do  it?  Me?  Or  Mother, 
maybe?  Father's  getting  on  to  seventy,  he  can't 
do  a  job  like  that." 

"Wait  a  bit,  Stesha,  we'll  bring  in  the  grain." 

"And  how  long'U  we  have  to  wait  for  that? 
You  sow  the  kolkhoz  fields,  and  leave  our  own 
standing!" 

"Now  look  here,  Stesha,  I'm  not  going  to  ask 
for  a  horse  and  that's  the  end  of  it.  You  can 
take  it  whatever  way  you  like.  I  wouldn't  have 
the  conscience  to  do  it." 

Stesha's  full  lips  drew  into  a  thin  line,  the 
corners  quivered,  and  Fyodor  could  see  tears 
rising  in  her  eyes. 

"You're  very  tender  of  your  conscience!  It 
doesn't  bother  you  when  you  come  to  table, 
though,  I  notice!" 

The  door  slammed  behind  her. 
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Fyodor  went  on  eating,  but  the  soup  seemed 
to  have  lost  its  flavour.  It's  nothing,  he  told 
himself:  women  are  apt  to  get  upset  like  that. 
She'll  get  over  it. . . .  Just  a  family  spat.  She'll 
come  back  in  a  little  while  and  it'll  be  all 
right. ...  He  went  over  to  his  wireless  set — 
always  his  refuge  in  trouble — and  tuned  in  to 
Moscow.  A  tenor  voice  was  singing: 

I'd  give  the  world  for  your  blue  eyes. . . . 

He  switched  of!  quickly,  rose,  went  to  the 
door,  but  turned  back  again.  The  old  man 
would  be  sitting  there,  patching  an  old  boot 
or  soldering"  the  spout  on  to  the  kettle  in 
gloomy  silence.  The  old  woman  would  open  her 
compressed  lips  to  sigh:  "That  young  man's 
after  a  bonus."  Stesha  was  probably  crying. . .  . 
Why  did  she  want  to  fling  out  like  that?  Why 
couldn't  she  talk  it  over  quietly  and  sensibly? 
It  wasn't  the  end  of  the  world!. . .  Oh,  to  hell 
with  the  field,  they  wouldn't  starve  even  if  it 
was  never  ploughed  at  all. 

He  kicked  off  his  boots  and  flung  himself  on 
the  bed,  his  face  in  the  pillow,  waiting  and 
waiting  for  Stesha.  But  she  did  not  come.  And 
sleep  would  not  come  either. 

He  rose  and  walked  about,  moved  chairs 
noisily  so  that  they  should  hear  in  the  other 
room.  He  remembered   that  he    had  torn  his 
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sleeve  that  day  when  he  was  helping  the  boys 
fix  a  plough,  and  decided  to  mend  it.  Let  Stesha 
come  in  and  see  him.  He  would  say  nothing 
but  just  go  on  sewing — see  how  you  neglect 
your  husband,  aren't  you  ashamed? 

He  opened  the  old  biscuit-tin  where  needles 
and  thread  were  kept,  and  while  searching  for 
the  right  colour,  suddenly  came  across  a  Kom- 
somol membership  card. 

He  had  met  Stesha  at  a  party;  it  was  hardly 
the  place  to  cross-examine  her,  and  afterwards 
he  took  her  as  she  was.  She  was  just  Stesha, 
they  had  married,  he  knew  that  she  worked  and 
seemed  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  her  work.  It 
had  never  even  entered  his  head  to  inquire 
whether  she  was  a  Komsomol  member  or 
not. 

The  card  was  clean  and  new-looking,  but  it 
was  four  years  old.  The  picture  showed  her 
looking  younger,  a  rather  ordinary  face,  the 
brows  tensed.  She  was  much  prettier  now.  The 
membership  dues  had  been  paid  for  only  three 
months.  She  had  dropped  out  automatically 
long  ago.  The  card  had  been  lying  around  for 
four  years. 

Fyodor  stood  looking  thoughtfully  at  the 
card.  She's  my  wife;  we've  been  living  together 
for  three  months  now,  and  there  are  probably 
plenty  of  other  things  besides  this  I  still  don't 
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know  about  her.  . .  .  It's  a  true  saying — anoth- 
er's heart  is  a  dark  chamber. 

Stesha  did  not  come.  She  slept  in  her  parents' 
part  of  the  house. 

10 

...  If  they  want  a  horse,  give  it  them  and  to 
hell  with  the  kolkhoz. . . . 

And  the  work  she's  found,  too — a  clean, 
quiet,  easy  job — anything  rather  than  be  in  the 
kolkhoz. 

Pushed  away  her  Komsomol  card  among  all 
the  needles  and  thread,  forgot  it  like  some  old 
bit  of  rubbish. 

But  all  the  same  she's  kind  and  good.  You 
can't  just  wash  her  out  like  that. 

For  six  years  Fyodor  had  been  heading 
tractor  teams,  and  country  tractor  drivers  are 
folks  who  take  some  handling.  They  know  their 
own  value  and  they  are  mighty  independent. 
Fyodor  had  had  to  deal  with  men  of  all  kinds. 
Sometimes  a  fist  smelling  of  petrol  would  be 
flourished  under  his  nose:  "Don't  you  try  to 
boss  us,  Fedya — we're  not  taking  it!"  But 
Fyodor  dealt  with  that  kind  too  without  run- 
ning to  the  higher-ups  for  help.  He  had  the 
knack  of  managing  men  and  they  soon  quieted 
down.  The  girls  of  course  worked  excellently 
under    him — always  easy   to  handle.  A  word 
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here,  a  jesting  compliment  there — and  they 
were  sweet  as  pie.  Well,  and  was  Stesha  any 
different?  Couldn't  he  find  the  right  tone  with 
her  too?  What  was  all  the  trouble  about,  any- 
way? A  horse?  Why,  Stesha  herself  would  be 
the  first  to  refuse  it  if  he  put  it  to  her  the  right 
way.  Fyodor,  Fyodor,  what  are  you  upset 
about?  Not  find  a  way  of  talking  your  own  wife 
around?  Absurd! 

He  could  hardly  wait  for  the  dinner  hour. 

Stesha  was  at  home  and  amazingly  con- 
ciliatory. 

"So  you've  come,  have  you,  Crotchety?  I 
didn't  expect  to  see  you  at  all  today!  What  a 
plague  you  are!  All  right,  all  right,  sit  down 
and  have  your  dinner." 

All  morning  Fyodor  had  been  rehearsing 
what  he  would  say  to  her,  arguing,  thinking 
of  answers,  reproaches,  jokes.  And  there  was  no 
need  for  any  of  it.  Stesha  cherished  no  grudge. 
Fyodor  was  taken  aback,  even  a  little  lost. 

"You  understand,  Stesha — think  for  yourself 
— What  you  asked — How  could  I  do  it?  It's  not 
the  time." 

"What's  that— oh,  the  horse?  Don't  bother 
about  that.  You  didn't  want  to  do  it,  so  Father 
got  one.  He's  ploughing  now.  You  went  right 
past  him  and  never  noticed,  not  interested,  I 
suppose," 
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"What?— But  how  did  he  get  it?  Where?" 

"Where — why,  where  d'you  think?  Went  to 
Varvara  and  asked  her  for  it.  It's  you  that's  too 
proud  to  asl< — talking  about  your  con- 
science!. . .  Sit  down,  do.  I've  made  chicken  soup 
today,  you  must  be  sick  of  salted  meat." 

She  was  quiet  and  housewifely  as  usual, 
stepping  softly  about  the  room,  picking  up  the 
heavy  iron  pan  carefully  so  as  not  to  dirty  the 
blouse  she  wore  to  work,  and  setting  it  easily 
on  the  table.  Be  angry  with  her7  Think  ill  of 
her} 

Nevertheless,  Fyodor  was  silent  all  through 
dinner.  The  thought  kept  nagging  at  him:  "Why 
on  earth  did  Varvara  Stepanovna  do  it?  There's 
not  a  single  horse  to  spare.  And  she's  not  partic- 
ularly fond  of  either  Silanty  Petrovich  or 
Alevtina  Ivanovna.  Something  fishy  about 
this. . . ." 

After  dinner  he  went  round  the  corner  to 
take  a  look.  Stesha  had  not  been  joking,  there 
were  the  black  upturned  furrows  with  jackdaws 
hopping  about,  and  the  old  man  stooped  over 
the  plough  handles,  following  with  straddled, 
uneven  steps. 

Fyodor  had  a  growing  feeling  of  something 
wrong.  He  went  to  the  farm  office. 

Varvara  Stepanovna  gave  him  a  glance  and 
looked  away,  scowling. 
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"You  asked  for  a  horse,  well — you've  got  it," 
she  said,  ignoring  his  greeting. 

"I?  A  horse?" 

"Are  you  going  to  tell  me  you  didn't?  Silan- 
ty  was  here  a  solid  hour  this  morning  nagging 
at  me,  telling  me  we  don't  treat  people  right, 
that  you're  losing  sleep  over  the  kolkhoz  and 
then  we  don't  show  you  any  consideration. 
Those  were  his  words:  'Fyodor  asks  you  to 
show  him  consideration.'  He  even  threatened 
me — grudge  a  horse,  and  it  may  cost  you  more 
in  the  end.  I  refused  Nastasya  Pestunova, 
though  she's  got  five  small  children,  no  hus- 
band and  sick  herself.  But  you  I  satisfied. 
Got  to.  .  .  .  One  thing's  clear — the  work  on 
the  fields  is  more  important  than  tiring  one 
horse." 

"I  never  asked  for  a  horse,  Varvara  Stepa- 
novna!" 

But  Varvara  turned  her  back  and  addressed 
the  book-keeper: 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me,  my  dear  man, 
why  you've  put  that  balance  with  income?" 

"Varvara  Stepanovna!  Listen  to  me!  Don't 
give  me  the  back  of  your  head,  you've  got  to 
listen!" 

"Don't  you  start  shouting  at  me.  Go  and 
shout  at  your  family  if  they've  put  you  in  the 
wrong." 
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Fyodor  shot  out  of  the  office  like  a  scalded 
cat  and  strode  off  home  at  top  speed. 

He  waited  until  the  horse  reached  the  edge 
of  the  field,  nodding  its  large  head  with  every 
step,  and  seized  the  bridle. 

"Stop,  Father!" 

"What  d'you  want?"  The  old  man's  ancient 
faded  army  cap  was  too  big  for  him  and 
the  cracked  peak  slid  down  over  his  gristly 
nose. 

"Unhitch  that  horse!"  Without  waiting  for 
help,  Fyodor  himself  unhitched  the  horse  from 
the  plough.  It  took  a  step  and  halted — the  reins 
were  fastened  to  the  handle. 

"So  that's  the  way,  is  it,  my  fine  young 
fellow?  Thank  you  kindly.  You're  quick  to 
forget  whose  roof  you  live  under  and  whose 
food  you  eat. . .  .  And  drop  those  reins — the 
reins  are  mine,  not  the  farm's." 

Fyodor  took  off  the  reins  and  threw  the  ends 
on  the  ground. 

"I'll  not  have  you  dirty  my  name!"  he  shout- 
ed back  as  he  led  the  horse  away.  "And 
you  needn't  throw  your  food  up  at  me,  either! 
I  earn  enough  to  feed  myself  and  my  wife, 
too!" 

He  took  the  horse  to  the  stables  and  went  out 
to  the  tractors  on  the  field,  stopping  there  until 
late  at  nig-ht. 
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Darkness  had  fallen. 

The  sound  of  an  old  tune  forgotten  every- 
where but  in  the  country  faded  into  the  distance 
as  the  player  left  the  village.  There  was  a 
wedding  in  Sobolevka^  a  village  five  kilometres 
away.  Some  Ilya  Zybunov  whom  Fyodor  had 
never  met  would  tomorrow  be  starting  out  on 
family  life.  On  the  porches  cigarettes  glowed 
lazily  and  faded.  Two  women  leaning  on  their 
gates  on  opposite  sides  of  the  road  were  having 
a  gossip,  flinging  their  words  over  the  heads  of 
chance  passers-by,  cackling  about  some  Sek- 
letia.  She  was  this  and  she  was  that,  her  nose 
was  like  a  potato  and  her  face  all  freckles,  what 
on  earth  the  men  could  see  in  a  gawk  like  that 
was  a  mystery. . . . 

Ordinary  village  life — people  preparing 
quietly,  unhurriedly  for  the  night;  in  an  hour 
all  would  be  peacefully  asleep. 

A  cottage,  one  out  of  many,  lay  slumped 
heavily  among  its  raspberry  bushes.  Its  dark 
windows  scowled  at  Fyodor  as  he  approached 
hesitantly.  If  only  he  need  not  have  crossed  its 
threshold,  if  only  he  could  have  passed  by.  But 
that  was  impossible.  It  is  not  such  a  simple 
matter  to  turn  away,  to  pass  on. 

Fyodor  cautiously  pushed  the  door.  It  did  not 
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move.  It  was  bolted.  What  was  he  to  do  now? 
Go  back?  Knock?  Either  was  equally  difficult. 

So  far  this  is  where  I'm  living,  and  nowhere 
else. ...  He  knocked  loudly. 

For  a  long  time  there  was  no  response.  At 
last  he  heard  a  rustle. 

"Who's  there?"  Fyodor  breathed  more  freely 
— it  was  not  the  old  man,  not  the  old  woman, 
but  Stesha.  Good. 

"It's  me. . . .  Open  the  door." 

Silence.  A  chill  ran  over  him,  then  he  turned 
hot. 

At  last  the  bolt  shot  back,  the  door  opened 
and  he  heard  retreating  footsteps — sharp, 
angry  thuds. 

Fyodor  entered,  closing  the  door  behind 
him. 

"So  you've  come  back,  you  snake  in  the 
grass?!  What  have  you  come  for?  What  do 
you  want  here? . . .  You  think  more  of  every- 
body else  than  of  us!  Get  out!  I  can't  stand  the 
sight  of  you,  you  make  me  sick!  Why  did  I  ever 
pick  a  brute  like  you!" 

"Stesha!  Wait  a  minute.  .  . .  Stesha,  stop 
it.  .  .  .  Listen  to  me,  try  to  understand." 

Her  hair  was  dishevelled,  her  face  vague  in 
the  darkness,  her  voice  trembled  with  fury, 
rising  and  breaking  in  a  scream.  In  the  quiet, 
sleeping  house  where  Fyodor  wanted  to  speak 
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under  his  breath  it  was  not  only  unpleasant, 
it  was  frightening. 

"Listen,  let  me  explain. . . ." 

'"What  sort  of  a  husband  are  you!  Why  did 
I  ever  look  at  such  a  fool!  In  you  come,  all 
pleased  with  yourself — here  I  am,  admire  me!" 

"Stesha!" 

"Couldn't  find  any  of  your  friends  to  take 
you  in,  so  you  shove  in  here!" 

"Now  just  drop  that,  Stesha!" 

"0-0  oh!  Ma-a-a!  He's  sha-a-ameless,  the 
dirty  liar,  runs  down  Pa  and  now  he's  starting 
on  me!. . .  I  wish  I  were  de-e-ead-!  In  my  own 
ho-o-ome!" 

"Now  stop  crying!  Listen  to  me!" 

But  Stesha  did  not  stop,  she  clutched  at  her 
breast  and  screamed. 

"What  have  I  do-o-one  to  be  pu-u-unished 
like  thi-i-is!" 

The  door  opened  and  her  mother  appeared 
with  an  old  jacket  thrown  over  her  petticoat. 

"Dear  Lord  Jesus  Christ!. . .  Stesha,  deary- 
dear,  what's  all  this  about?  My  little 
chicken!. . .  Silanty!  Silanty!. . .  Don't  lie  there 
snoring!  Your  daughter's  being  killed!. .  .  That 
lout's  broken  in  drunk!" 

Fyodor  lost  his  temper. 

"Get  out  of  this,  you  old  hag!  This  is  none 
of  your  business!" 
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"Sila-a-antyl" 

"Ma-a-a!  Pa!  Pa!" 

Silanty  Petrovich  lumbered  into  the  room, 
tall  and  awkward  in  his  white  underwear, 
seized  his  daughter  by  the  arm  and  pushed 
his  wife  to  the  door. 

"Come  away,  come  away!  Stesha,  you  come 
too!  We'll  settle  all  this  later. . . .  And  as  for 
you,  you  Judas,  I'll  find  a  way  of  dealing  with 
you!" 

"Get  out  before  I  put  you  out!" 

"I'll  find  a  way!" 

From  the  other  side  of  the  closed  door  came 
the  old  woman's  voice: 

"Oh,  oh,  he'll  smash  everything!  He'll  break 
all  our  good  things  in  there!" 

Then  came  silence. 

For  a  long  time  Fyodor  did  not  move. 

So  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  happens. . . . 
What'll  I  do  now?  I  must  go,  go  at  once.  But 
where?. . .  To  the  men,  the  tractor  drivers. . . . 
But  they'll  ask  why;  they'll  want  to  know 
what's  happened.  Tell  them,  start  a  lot  of  talk, 
wash  my  dirty  linen  there?  No,  better  stick  it 
out  here  till  morning! 

To  drive  away  the  nightmare  of  that  dark 
room — the  dim  figure  of  Stesha,  her  mother 
with  the  coat  thrown  over  her  shoulders,  her 
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father  in  his  underwear,  thin  and  stiff  as  a  pair 
of  scissors — he  lighted  the  lamp. 

There  was  the  tumbled  bed,  the  mat  on  the 
floor,  the  white  cloth  on  the  table,  the  yellow 
varnished  wireless  set,  the  lamp  with  its  paper 
shade.  Came  the  futile  thought:  I  was  going 
to  buy  a  shade  for  that  lamp,  green  on  top, 
white  underneath. . . .  Something  between 
alarm  and  bewilderment  flooded  Fyodor.  Could 
this  be  the  end? 

Stesha  had  washed  the  floor  on  which  he  was 
standing,  her  hands  had  spread  the  table- 
cloth, her  mother  had  hemstitched  it.  There  was 
the  runner,  and  that  hideous  chest.  He  remem- 
bered the  cry:  "He'll  smash  everything!  He'll 
break  up  all  our  good  things  in  there!"  He  had 
been  happy  in  his  own  home.  Now  everything 
he  looked  at — the  cloth,  the  runner — all 
screamed  at  him  in  Stesha's  voice:  "Snake! 
What  have  you  pushed  in  here  for?" 

A  home — but  not  his. ...  He  would  stop  till 
morning,  then  he  would  have  to  think  up 
something. . . . 

Although  there  was  a  bed  standing  in  a  small 
room  in  the  parents'  part  of  the  house — a  fine 
broad  nickel-plated  bed  with  a  soft  mattress, 
a  pile  of  pillows  and  a  good  camel-hair  blan- 
ket— the  old  folks  always  slept  either  on  the 
ledge  of  the  large  brick  stove  or  in  bunks,  with 
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some  old  coat  under  them.  Stesha  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  night  on  that  bed. 

For  a  few  hours  she  cried  from  sheer  rage. 
Who  should  mean  more  to  that  lout  of  a  man — 
Varvara  or  his  own  wife?  Gradually  the  tears 
cooled-  her  fury,  and  shame  and  fear  came  in 
its  place. . . .  What  would  come  of  it  all?  What 
if  this  were  the  end?  The  tears  poured  out 
afresh — not  tears  of  anger,  but  tears  of  misery; 
the  happiness  she  wanted  had  not  come. 

Stesha  had  pictured  happiness  in  her  own 
way. 

She  had  been  born  and  spent  the  whole  of 
her  shorl  life  in  this  house.  Had  anybody 
thought  to  ask  her:  Have  you  ever  had  any 
big  troubles  or  big  joys?  she  would  probably 
have  found  it  hard  to  answer.  Big  troubles? 
Big  joys?. . .  She  could  not  remember  any. 
On  her  seventeenth  birthday  her  parents  gave 
her  a  blue  silk  frock — she  still  wore  it  on  spe- 
cial occasions.  After  that  they  gave  her  some- 
thing new  every  year.  -Each  of  these  things 
pleased  her,  although  the  blue  frock  had  per- 
haps given  her  the  greatest  pleasure  of  all. 
Bigger  joys  than  this  she  had  not  known. 

School  years.  When  she  reached  fourteen 
she  looked  much  older,  quite  marriageable;  she 
was  tall  for  her  years,  rosy-cheeked,  with  a 
mature  figure.  Her  school    work    was    good 
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enough  except  for  mathematics — when  she 
looked  at  the  problems  her  mind  went  blank. 
In  general,  however,  she  was  no  worse  than 
others — somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the 
class.  She  joined  the  school  choir,  and  sang  at 
amateur  entertainments. 

Young  folks  usually  tried  to  get  away  from 
the  farm.  The  boys  went  to  serve  their  time  in 
the  army  and  did  not  return;  the  girls  went  off 
to  some  construction  job  or  to  vocational  school, 
or  found  a  job  clerking  in  the  district  town — 
keeping  files.  Stesha  never  finished  the  eighth 
form — she  had  begun  to  go  dancing  in  the 
evenings,  had  boys  seeing  her  home,  and  was 
ashamed  to  be  sitting  at  a  desk  working  out 
equations  like  a  kid — and  why  should  she?  She 
would  never  need  all  those  x's  and  z/'s. 

Stesha  did  not  break  away  from  home,  she 
stayed  where  she  was,  but — as  both  Father  and 
Mother  declared  in  one  voice — there  was 
nothing  to  be  got  by  working  on  the  collective 
farm.  She  found  work  at  the  factory — nice  easy 
work,  checking  the  milk  when  it  arrived  and 
writing  out  receipts.  There  were  only  five  other 
people  employed  there,  all  staid,  elderly  and 
with  families. 

At  first  she  kept  in  touch  with  her  old  friends 
— went  to  parties  with  them,  exchanged  secrets 
in  secluded  corners,  continued  her  singing  and 
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even  joined  the  Komsomol.  Others  joined,  why 
shouldn't  she?  She  soon  found,  however,  that 
meetings  to  discuss  haymaking  or  getting  ma- 
nure on  to  the  fields  were  not  as  interesting  as 
parties  and  dancing,  and  somehow,  impercep- 
tibly, she  drifted  away  from  her  old  friends. 
Besides,  there  were  few  of  them  left  in  the 
village. 

From  the  house  to  the  factory,  and  back  home 
again — the  same  path  every  day,  past  Agnia 
Strigunova's  house,  past  Pyotr  Shibanov's 
fence,  past  the  farm  office. ...  It  was  dull,  no 
doubt  about  that,  but  there  was  always  a  confi- 
dent hope — others  might  be  left  old  maids,  but 
not  she!  She'd  find  a  man  to  suit  her,  the  time 
wasn't  so  far  off,  she'd  find  one! 

She  had  no  intention  of  living  as  her  parents 
did.  They  spent  the  whole  day  about  the  house, 
garden  and  yard,  planting  and  watering,  then 
going  to  market  to  make  a  ruble  here,  a  ruble 
there  on  honey,  meat  and  potatoes.  There  was 
enough  to  eat,  money  to  buy  new  things,  but 
they  went  about  shabby  and  did  not  even  sleep 
in  comfort — lay  down  on  the  stove  or  bunks. 
There  was  no  cosiness  in  the  cottage,  the  walls 
were  bare  except  for  two  dark  icons  and  a  tear- 
off  calendar.  But  they  were  quite  satisfied.  They 
would  often  say,  "We're  well  enough  off,  com- 
pared to  some.  It  would  be  a  sin  to  complain." 
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What  could  you  ask  of  the  old  people?  They 
were  quite  content  to  live  out  their  lives  in  the 
same  way. 

But  when  she  married  she  would  have 
everything  as  she  liked  it.  Her  husband  would 
surely  be  a  teacher  or  an  agronomist — a  cul- 
tured man  who  read  books  and  subscribed  to 
newspapers.  They  would  occupy  half  the  house, 
including  the  room  with  the  Dutch  stove.  There 
would  be  net  curtains  at  the  windows,  a  gra- 
mophone with  a  crocheted  doily  on  it  and  a 
glass-fronted  cupboard  for  the  china. 

She  could  see  it  all. . . .  She  wakens  early, 
right  at  sunrise.  Her  husband  and  son  (of 
course  it  would  be  a  son)  are  still  asleep.  She 
goes  out  quietly  into  the  kitchen  garden  where 
the  cold  dew  stings  her  bare  feet,  shining  drops 
roll  down  the  firm  cabbage  leaves  and  there  is 
a  smell  of  tomato  leaves;  and  everything  there 
is  hers,  there  is  something  of  herself  put  into  it 
all. ...  In  the  evening  come  visitors — not  her 
relations  from  the  village,  no  Yegors  or  Ignats, 
but  her  husband's  friends.  They  sit  round  the 
table  drinking  tea  and  talking  politics,  while 
she  either  sits  quietly  in  the  corner  with  her 
embroidery,  or  pours  out  tea  and  presses  dain- 
ties on  the  guests:  "Take  some  more  honey, 
we've  plenty,  our  bees  have  done  well  this 
year." 
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This  would  be  happiness — peace,  tranquillity, 
her  own  home,  a  cup  filled  to  the  brim  and 
running  over. 

Not  everything",  however,  had  turned  out  as 
she  planned.  Her  husband,  although  a  good- 
looking  lad,  was  neither  teacher  nor  agrono- 
mist, not  so  very  much  above  an  ordinary 
collective  farmer.  True  enough,  he  read  books, 
and  often  brought  newspapers  home  with  him, 
but  there  was  not  much  pleasure  in  inviting  his 
friends;  instead  of  tea  and  talk  about  politics, 
it  was  beei  and  vodka  they  wanted,  and  argu- 
mxents  about-  petrol. 

Not  quite  the  right  kind  of  husband. 

In  her  heart  of  hearts  Stesha  thought  that 
Fyodor  had  been  lucky  to  get  her — she  could 
easily  have  found  someone  else.  That  was  why 
she  now  felt  so  deeply  injured:  Fyodor  thought 
more  of  strangers  than  of  her  parents,  his 
home  and  his  wife.  He  listened  to  people  like 
Varvara! 

The  next  morning  she  went  to  work  as 
usual,  and  sat  at  her  ink-stained  table,  starting 
whenever  the  door  opened,  sure  that  it  must 
be  Fyodor  coming  in — -shamefaced  and  apo- 
logetic of  course. 

The  sun  shining  on  the  iron  roof  made  the 
small  office  stiflingly  hot;  there  was  a  strong 
smell  of  sour  buttermilk.  She  had  nothing  to 
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do — the  day  was  sultry,  the  roads  were  still 
bad,  and  none  of  the  farms  sent  in  any  milk. 

Stesha  sat  and  waited.  But  Fyodor  did  not 
come. 

A  sudden  nausea  overwhelmed  her.  Her 
head  swam. 

12 

Fyodor  went  to  sleep,  thinking:  I'll  have  to 
find  some  way  out  tomoTrow.  But  he  could 
find  none. 

He  went  up  and  down  the  ploughed  fields, 
from  tractor  to  tractor,  then  found  'a  dry  place 
in  the  sunshine,  lay  down  on  his  back,  pulled 
his  cap  over  his  eyes,  and  stared  dreamily 
into  the  deep  blue  sky. 

Maybe  I'll  go  and  see  Mother?  Haven't 
been  for  a  long  time.  Before  I  got  married  I 
never  let  a.  month  pass. 

A  picture  of  his  mother  rose  before  him — 
hurrying  alo^ng  with  her  sihort,  quick  steps,  a 
little  stooped,  her  head  in  its  faded  shawl 
poking  forward,  her  elbows  thrust  back.  If 
she  met  some  team-leader,  she  would  most 
certainly  have  some  remark  to  make:  "What 
are  you  thinking  of?  Where  are  your  eyes? 
The  goats  have  been  getting  into  the  oat-field 
behind  Lopatin's  place.  Got  no  time  to  see 
the  fences  are  mended — an  old  woman  like 
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me  has  to  do  your  job  for  you.  There  was  a  hole 
you  could  drive  a  cart  through.  I've  stopped 
it  up  a  bit."  And  he  would  at  once  know 
there  was  nothing  to  worry  about:  if  Darya 
Soloveikova  bas  "stopped  it  up  la  bit,"  this 
was  one  place  where  no  goat  would  ever  get 
through.  So  he  listened  meekly  till  she  was 
tired  of  talking. 

Yes,  his  mother  liked  to  scold;  his  father 
used  to  have  a  hot  time.  When  he  came  home 
to  dinner  she  always  had  something  new — 
the  roof  was  leaking  somewhere,  or  he  had 
kicked  the  mat  out  of  place,  wiping  his  boots, 
or  brought  damp  wood.  Her  husband  called 
it  "dinner  with  music."  Fyodor  himself  got 
many  a  cuff.  Yes,  his  mother  always  grum- 
bled, she  was  hard  to  live  with — but  the  peo- 
ple of  the  villiage  liked  her. 

Shall  I  go  to  her,  tell  her — she'll  under- 
stand, she'll  scold  as  she  always  does,  but 
she'll  understand. . . .  No!  I  can't.  She  has 
only  one  joy  now — ^her  sons.  She  finds  her 
own  happiness  in  theirs.  To  go  iand  po-ur  out 
my  troubles! .  .  .  Seen  from  a  distance,  every- 
thing will  look  ten  times  as  bad.  No,  Fyo- 
dor, you  must  find  your  own  way  out,  and 
not  worry  your  mother. 

Varvara  Stepanovna  evidently  sensed  Fyo- 
dor's  trouble.  "What  are  you  so  glum  labout?" 
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She  did  not  ask  any  further,  however.  She 
knew  that  Fyodor  had  broug^ht  the  horse 
back,  and  she  knew  the  Ryashkin  family.  So 
all  she  said  was:  "Come  on  home  with  me. 
We're  working  together  and  don't  know  each 
other  beyond  the  office.  That  won't  do!  And  my 
old  man'll  be  pleased  as  the  cat  with  a  cream- 
bowl.  When  there's  visitors  it  means  a  bottle 
on  the  table.  Got  a  weakness  that  way." 

Varvara's  cottage  had  only  two  tiny  rooms 
with  clean,  well-scrubbed  log  walls.  Fyodor 
had  to  stoop  to  pass  through  the  doorway. 

"What  are  you  staring  about  for?"  asked 
Varvara. 

"You  cooild  get  yourself  a  better  place  than 
this." 

"Wouldn't  be  right.  There's  plenty  live  no 
better.  Can't  have  the  farm  build  a  new  house 
for  me  without  building  for  them  too.  We're 
buried  in  the  woods,  the  sun  never  gets  fur- 
ther than  the  roofs.  And  for  all  that  our  whole 
village  w^as  put  up  befo-re  the  RevolutioTi,  let 
alone  before  collective  farming.  We  can't  get 
round  to  building." 

"Whose  fault  is  that?  In  Khromtsovo 
there're  whole  streets  of  new  houses." 

"Whose  fault?  Mine,  maybe.  .  . ."  She  turned 
to  her  husband.  "Again  you've  not  swept 
the  floor,'' 
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"Why,  does  it  have  to  be  done  every  day?" 
he  answered  gaily,  unabashed. 

Yarvara  Stepanovna's  husband  was  a  frail 
old  man  with  a  sparse  grey  beard  and  care- 
free wrinkles  that  frequently  ran  together  in 
■a  smile.  Fyodor  knew  that  the  old  man  was 
distantly  related  to  Alevtina  Ivanovna,  and  con- 
sequently, by  marriage,  to  himself.  Ignat  had 
been  at  the  wedding,  had  drunk  no  more  than 
others,  but  had  been  the  first  to  show  the  effects. 

"It's  a  bad  housewife  I've  got,"  said  Var- 
vara,  shaking  her  head. 

"Find  a  better  one,  then. . . .  Mark  it  well, 
lad,  there's"  nothing  worse  than  when  your 
wife's  a  somebody.  It's  'Ignat,  sweep  the  floor' 
and  'Ignat,  heat  the  stove' — a  dog's  life!" 

"You  may  as  well  admit  it  all  while  you're 
about  it — you  look  after  the  cow  too,  and 
make  the  bread.  Learned  all  those  jobs.  And  he 
makes  biscuits  too,  better  than  I  can!  Only 
he's  lazy.  If  I  don't  give  him  \a  glass  he  won't 
do  a  thing.  Sometimes  there's  not  a  crust  in 
the  house.  He's  not  bad  at  household  jobs — 
he's  a  kind  of  gift  for  it — but  he's  not  got  his 
heart  in  it  like  a  woman  has." 

Rough  and  sharp  in  manner  on  the  farm, 
Varvara  softened  into  another  woman  at 
home,  her  voice  was  deep  and  soft  as  she 
grumbled  good-naturedly. 
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"Well,  shall  I  go  for  it,  Varvara?"  the  old 
man  reminded  her. 

"Aye — you  don't  mind  going  for  that,  do 
you,  you  old  sinner?  All  right,  but  hurry  up." 

Grandad  Ignat  rummaged  behind  the  stove, 
dug  out  an  empty  bottle,  thrust  it  into  his 
pocket  with  a  wink  at  Fyodor,  and  disap- 
peared. 

Now  I  suppose  she'll  start  asking  me  ail 
the  how's  land  why's,  thought  Fyodor.  She 
didn't  bring  me  here  to  talk  about  the  weath- 
er. 

Varvara  Stepanovna,  however,  had  no  in- 
tention of  asking  questions,  she  began  talking 
of  herself. 

"They  say  I  don't  manage  the  kolkhoz  right. 
What  d'you  expect?  I've  never  had  any  real 
learning.  I  get  books,  I  try  to  make  it  up,  but 
I'm  not  as  young  as  I  was.  It's  hard  to  take 
it  in." 

Grandad  Ignat  was  back  in  double-quick 
time. 

"Here  we  are!"  he  cried  from  the  doorway 
and  started  fussing  between  larder  and  table. 

They  sat  down. 

"Eh,  dear  me,  drink  the  destroyer!"  sighed 
Ignat  mock-piously  over  the  filled   glass. 

"And  what  about  you?"  Fyodor  asked  Var- 
vara. 
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"No,  don't  press  me." 

"We  can  deal  with  it  ourselves.  She'll 
just  keep  us  company  at  table.  Your  health, 
nephew! — You're  something  of  that  sort,  you 
know,  though  it's  pretty  distant." 

There  was  the  usual  kind  of  conversation — 
about  the  seed,  sowing,  petrol  supplies  and 
the  lack  of  people. 

"Sowing  time's  not  so  bad;  we'll  manage 
that  all  right,"  said  Varvara.  "But  haymak- 
ing! Our  meadows  are  in  the  woods,  half  of 
them  have  to  be  cut  with  a  scythe  like  Grand- 
father did.  That's  when  we'll  be  singing  the 
old  so'ng — not  enough  people,  not  enough 
hands.  It's  'a  song  we  know  well,  worse 
luck. ...  If  everybody  really  put  their  backs  in- 
to the  woirk,  made  the  farm  a  really  good  one 
SO'  that  people  got  something  decent  for  their 
work-days,  you'd  soon  see  lall  the  ones  that 
have  gone  flocking  back  again.  I  keep  on  ham- 
mering at  them,  dinming  it  into  them — let's 
go  ;at  it,  let's  really  have  a  try.  Some  Oif  them 
listen,  but  O'thers  'Sihut  their  ears.  We've  got 
some  of  that  kind  too — ^never  want  to  look 
beyond  their  own  backyard.  Chaff  in  the 
milled  flour." 

"You're  hinting  'at  my  family,  aren't  you?" 
said  Fyodor. 

"No  need  to  hint.  You  cam  see  it  yourself, 
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as  well  as  I  can —  Eh,  Fyodor,  Fyodor,  you're 
a  fine  lad,  but  you're  still  green!  Took  the 
wrong  turning.  Why  did  you  have  to  go  to  the 
Ryashkins?  If  you  couldn't  do  without  that 
tasty  bit  Stesha,  you  ought  to  have  picked  her 
off  the  rotten  tree.  If  you'd  had  her  alone  you 
could  have  made  something  of  her.  But  you 
went  there,  :and  the  three  of  them  are  too  much 
for  you.  Mind  out  they  don't  make  you  into 
something." 

Fyodor  said  nothing. 

"Silanty  was  never  rich — ^he  hadn't  the  en- 
terprise for  it,  and  maybe  he  was  too  stingy 
at  tbat.  Greed  doesn't  always  help  a  man  to 
get  rich  when  ihe's  no  smarter  than  others.  To 
get  rich  he  has  to  take  risks,  and  if  he's  close- 
fisted  it  stops  him.  Silanty's  that  all  right 

And  when  we  started  the  kolkhoz — eh,  did  we 
have  a  job  with  such  :as  him!  Middle  peasants, 
couldn't  call  them  anything  else,  but  inside- 
real  kukks,  real  enemies  of  the  kolkhoz!  Now 
they're  not  exactly  enemies,  but  they're  in  the 
way.  Don't  -do  any  special  damage,  but  they're! 
sand  in  the  wheels."  ' 

"The  way  you  talk,  there's  only  one  thing 
left  for  me  to  do — pick  up  my  heels  and  run." 

"Nay,  that's  not  what  I'm  telling  you  to  do. 
Try  and  pull  the  tooth  out  of  the  rotten  gum. 
You  ought  to  have  done  it  right  away.  It's  go- 
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ing  to  be  harder  now,  of  course.  Oh,  I  know 
you  had  a  scene  with  Stesha  for  taking  that 
horse  back  from  her  father.  She  trusts  her  pa- 
rents more  than  she  does  you.  That's  why  I'm 
saying  all  this,  lad — so  it  won't  turn  out  like 
the  old  saying:  if  you  live  with  wolves  you 
learn  to  howl.  You've  got  to  put  up  :a  fight!" 

"I'm  afraid  my  fight's  finished.  It  was  a  nas- 
ty scene;  I'm  ashamed  to  think  of  it." 

"Of  course  you  won't  escape  that  sort  of 
thing.  .  .  .  Don't  take  it  all  to  heart  too  much. 
Don't  toirment  yourself.  If  you  want  to  be 
happy,  keep  on  battering,  keep  at  it.  But  put 
your  heart  in  cold  storage,  don't  let  things  get 
you  down." 

All  this  time  old  Ignat  had  said  nothing. 
He  listened  with  interest,  but  he  considered 
that  the  bottle  was  being  sadly  neglected.  Now 
he  spoke  up. 

"It'll  all  pass  over.  That  sort  of  thing  hap- 
pens in  families.  Don't  worry  too  much  about 
it.  Let's  have  another!" 

"Yes,  and  mind  this,"  said  Varvara  turning 
to  him.  "If  you  let  a  single  word  of  it  drop 
in  the  village,  you'll  have  me  to  reckon  with! . . . 
You've  learned  women's  work,  and  you've 
learned  women's  ways  too — no  good  hiding  it, 
you  like  ;a  bit  of  scandal.  A  bearded  cackler!" 

"What,  me?  Eh,  Varvara,  Varvara,  you've 
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got  a  tongue  on  you,  the  worst  I've  ever 
heard!" 

"All  right,  all  right.  We've  got  a  man  here 
whose  heart  is  sore." 

"And  am  I  a  friend  to  him  or  not?  Now 
3^ou  just  tell  me — aren't  I  a  friend?"  The  bottle 
was  already  having  its  effect. 

There  was  a  cautious  tap  at  the  dark  win- 
dow. 

"Who's  there?  Maybe  somebody  for  you, 
Fyodor?  People  who  come  to  me  never  tap  at 
the  window,  they  burst  right  in." 

Viarvara  rose,  returned  a  moment  later  and 
nodded  at  Fyodor:  "It's  for  you.  You'd  bet- 
ter go." 

Stesha  stood  outside  the  window,  leaning 
her  head  against  the  log  wall.  It  was  la  warm 
evening,  but  she  had  drawn  her  woollen  shawl 
closely  round  her. 

They  said  nothing  but  walked  rapidly  away 
from  the  house,  slackening  their  pace  only 
when  they  were  round  the  corner,  out  of  sight. 
Now  the  argument  was  going  to  start.  Fyodor 
looked  at  his  wife.  The  roses  had  left  her 
cheeks,  her  eyes  w^ere  red  with  crying,  but 
had  a  dry  sparkle. 

"So  you  go  round  visiting  and  drinking! 
Suits  her  all  right. . . .  Been  complaining  to 
her,  I  suppose.  Knew  who  to  go  to.  Varvara! 
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She  hates  our  family  like  poison,  the  old 
witch!  And  she'll  teach  you  the  same!" 

Stesha  wept  silently,  biting  the  edge  of  her 
shawl. 

"You  can  cry  all  you  like,  but  there's  one 
thing  I  tell  you  straight,"  said  Fyodor  sternly. 
"I'm  not  going  to  go  on  living  in  your  house. 
Either  we'll  go  away  together,  or  I'll  go  alone. 
And  as  far  as  I  can  get  from  that  family  of 
yours.  And  that's  my  last  word." 

"That's  all  her  doing!  Oo-o-oh,  I  could  cut 
her  throat!  It's  not  enough  for  her  to  throw 
mud  at  us  in  the  village,  she  wants  to  spoil  my 
life  altogether!  And  why?  What  for?  What  harm 
have  I  done  her?  Why's  she  got  such  a  grudge 
against  me?" 

"No  need  to  abuse  her.  She's  got  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  I  made  a  mistake  when  I  agreed  to 
come  and  live  with  your  family.  Stesha,  let's 
go  away  together.  We'll  live  in  the  village,  by 
the  MTS." 

"I'm  not  going  anywhere!  What  have  you 
got  to  grumble  about  here?  Never  a  thing  to 
worry  you  but  just  your  own  work.  Is  life  so 
bad  for  you,  then?  Garden,  livestock. . . ,  And 
there  it'd  mean  just  your  bare  wages." 

"Stesha,  what  are  you  worrying  about?  We'll 
have  everything  we  need  there  too." 

"Oh,  I  know  all  about  it!  But  what's  the  good 
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of  talking!  I  can't  go  away.  You  might  have 

been  a  bit  interested  why But  you've  as 

much  heart  as  Varvara  has  conscience!  At  work 
today  my  head  started  going  round  and  I  was 
sick.  Mother  felt  me  over. . . .  And  how  am  I  to 
leave  home  with  a  child?  Leave  Mother  and 
hire  a  nurse,  a  stranger?  If  you've  got  all  you 
need  you  don't  look  further,  Fyodor." 

Stesha  wept  again.  Fyodor  stood  silent. 

And  that  was  how  they  entered  the  house — 
the  one  crying  quietly,  the  other  silent  and 
morose.  Alevtina  Ivanovna  met  them  by  the 
door  without  a  word,  but  threw  a  malignant 
look  after  them. 

There  was  to  be  a  child.  It  was  not  born  yet, 
but  already  it  had  its  part  in  their  lives. 

13 

Fyodor  could  not  imagine  how  after  that 
nocturnal  scene  he  was  going  to  live  under  one 
roof  with  his  parents-in-law,  cook  on  the  same 
stove,  see  them  every  day.  They  would  have  to 
meet  each  other's  eyes,  have  to  talk  about 
something. 

But  even  without  talking,  merely  listening 
to  them  was  enough  to  make  a  man  sick. 

"They  never  look  after  people  in  our  kolkhoz.. 
Never  a  thought!" 
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"What  d'you  expect?"  Silanty  would  answer. 

"It'll  soon  be  time  to  cut  hay  for  the  cow. 
Are  we  going  to  drag  all  the  way  to  Soviniye 
Clearing  or  Avdotina  Gully  again?" 

"Where  else?. . .  Or  maybe  you  think  they'll 
give  us  a  nice  patch  down  by  the  river?" 

"There's  plenty  of  places  they  could  give 
us!" 

"Go  along  to  Varvara,  then,  go  and  cry  on 
her  shoulder,  maybe  she'll  give  it  us — 
maybe!. . .  They're  planning  to  go  and  dig  up 
stumps  on  Kuzmin  Clearing — just  the  thing  for 
the  Hkes  of  us!" 

"Break  your  back  working  for  them — that's 
all  they  want!' 

That  w^as  how  it  always  ended,  day  after 
day,  one  and  the  same  thing.  Sickening! 

It  was  equally  sickening  when  Alevtina 
Ivanovna  was  complacent.  "Our  pig  weighs 
about  eight  poods  already,  not  like  those  lean 
runts  in  the  kolkhoz."  He  was  even  sickened  by 
the  old  man's  habit  of  picking  up  rusty  nails, 
hinges  and  scraps  of  leather  harness  on  the 
road.  Ever^ihing  about  them  was  sickening! 
How  could  he  go  on  living  there? 

But  to  go  away,  to  break  with  them — that 
meant  breaking  with  Stesha.  And  at  such  a 
time. . . . 

To  stop  there  seemed  impossible — but  it  only 
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seemed  so.  Days  passed,  and  Fyodor  was  still 
living  in  the  Ryashkins'  house. 

They  avoided  each  other's  eyes,  but  often 
Fyodor  could  literally  feel  the  looks  boring  into 
his  back.  They  spoke  only  when  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  "Stesha  wants  me  to  chop 
wood,  Where's  the  axe?"  He  no  longer  called 
the  old  man  "father";  he  could  not  say  the 
word;  he  tried  to  avoid  any  direct  form  of 
address. 

Stesha  was  haggard,  she  had  lost  her  looks 
— and  not  only  from  pregnancy.  Her  eyes,  al- 
ways downcast,  held  hidden  fear,  misery  and  a 
dull,  heavy  anger — not  so  much  against  Fyodor 
as  against  "that  old  witch  Varvara."  Day  by  day 
she  becam.e  more  estranged  from  her  husband. 
Sometimes  Fyodor  watched  her  stealthily. 
What  if  he  put  his  arms  round  her,  kissed  her, 
tried  to  have  a  heart-to-heart  talk?. . .  Better 
not.  There  would  be  tears  and  expostulations, 
and  the  next  thing  she  would  start  scream- 
ing, and  her  father  and  mother  would  come 
running  in.  At  night,  with  Stesha  lying  beside 
him,  her  face  to  the  wall,  Fyodor  bit  his 
knuckles  to  keep  from  crying  aloud  in  helpless 
misery:  "I  can't  stand  it!  I  can't!" 

When  he  was  out  in  the  fields  with  the  trac- 
tors, Fyodor  could  joke  and  laugh,  and  make 
Chizhov  jealous  by  flirting  with  Mashenka.  On 
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the  greasy  bunks  of  the  hostel  he  was  almost 
happy. . . .  There  was  the  truth  of  it — he  was 
in  the  wrong  kind  of  home.  A  terrible  thing! 
More  and  more  often  the  thought  kept  com- 
ing: It  can't  go  on  like  this  for  ever.  It'll  have 
to  end.  But  when?  How? 

Day  followed  day,  week  followed  week,  and 
still  there  was  no  end. 

Looking  at  the  floor,  Stesha  asked  him,  "Can 
you  get  off  work  tomorrow?" 

"Yes,  I  can,"  he  answered  eagerly,  grateful 
to  her  for  speaking  first,  and  speaking  peace- 
ably. 

"Father's  going  to  mow  at  Soviniye  Clear- 
ing. Maybe  you'd  go  too  and  help.  After  all,  we 
drink  the  milk." 
"All  right,"  he  said  without  the  slightest  joy. 
It  was  still  night  when  Silanty  Petrovich  and 
Fyodor  left. 

Soviniye  Clearing  was  fifteen  kilometres 
away.  The  track,  soft  with  a  thick  layer  of  rot- 
ting pine  needles,  squeezed  through  a  dense 
growth  of  spruce-trees.  The  two  men  plodded 
along  as  though  conscientiously  getting  through 
a  difficult  task,  the  only  sound  was  their  heavy, 
laboured  breathing.  The  best  of  friends  would 
have  hardly  felt  talkative  in  such  a  place. 
Fyodor  swore  twice — when  he  struck  his  face 
against  the  jagged  end  of  a  broken  branch,  and 
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when  he  stumbled  over  a  root.  The  old  man 
opened  his  lips  once  only,  when  he  was  cross- 
ing a  rough  plank  over  a  deep  little  gully. 
"Wait  till  I'm  over,  it  won't  bear  two,"  hie 
said.  Except  for  that,  he  was  silent  until  they 
reached  the  clearing. 

The  trees  had  been  cut  down  four  years 
previously.  Electric  saws  had  wailed  mourn- 
fully, pines  had  fallen  with  an  ominous  rushing 
noise  like  wind  before  a  storm,  and  tractors 
had  pulled  away  the  resilient  trunks  over 
stumps  and  fallen  branches. 

Now  the  place  was  empty,  silent,  deserted. 
Solitary  trees  stood  dotted  here  and  there.  They 
had  not  been  left  accidentally.  They  were  mother 
trees.  Their  task  was  to  scatter  seed,  to  fill  the 
cleared  land  with  new  forest.  Once  they  had 
stood  in  close  companionship  with  their  mates, 
reaching  upward  to  the  sky,  fearing  to  be  left 
behind,  without  sunshine.  But  the  forest  had 
gone,  they  alone  had  been  selected  to  survive; 
their  bare  boles  had  a  plucked  look  up  to  the 
top,  where  they  jealously  cherished  a  small  tuft 
of  leaves  or  needles.  But  around  their  feet 
among  the  dark  stumps  stood  a  young,  large- 
leafed  growth  of  birches,  alders,  larches  and, 
where  the  soil  was  soft  and  damp,  willows  and 
black  currant    bushes.    It    was    these    damp 
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patches  that  were  usually  sought  by  cautious 
husbandmen  who  did  not  rely  overmuch  on  hay 
from  the  kolkhoz  meadows.  An  especially  juicy 
kind  of  grass  grew  there  known  in  the  village 
as  "pipe-grass."  The  children  liked  to  eat  the 
pith  from  its  fleshy  stalks.  It  had  to  be  mown 
before  flowering,  however,  otherwise  it  would 
be  tough  and  woody,  and  the  cattle  would  not 
eat  it. 

The  crest  of  the  nearest  seed-birch  was 
bathed  in  a  warm,  rosy  light.  The  sun  was 
rising,  although  still  invisible  from  the  ground. 

They  set  to  work  in  a  small,  level  valley, 
Fyodor  beginning  from  one  end,  Silanty  Petro- 
vich,  from  the  other.  Before  starting,  the  old 
man  with  morose  dignity  (he  feared  Fyodor 
would  laugh  at  him)  crossed  himself  before 
the  rosy-topped  birch.  He  was  the  first  to  get 
down  to  work.  The  swing  of  his  scythe  was 
careful,  calculated  but  sharp  as  a  blow. 

Of  Zaosichye,  where  Fyodor  was  born,  people 
used  to  say,  "Forest  all  round  and  a  hole  on 
top  for  the  sky."  There  were  no  water-meadows 
or  dry  valley-meadows  in  the  vicinity.  Fyodor's 
father  was  reckoned  one  of  the  best  mowers  in 
the  village,  and  took  pride  in  it.  "Easy  enough 
on  level  ground,"  he  would  say,  "but  in  our 
parts  swinging  your  scythe's  an  art." 

In  later  days,  when  Fyodor  had  a  bicycle 
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and  learned  to  ride  the  twenty  kilometres  of 
rough  forest  path  from  Khromtsovo  to  the 
Bolshovo  MTS  in  an  hour,  he  often  thought  of 
the  times  when  he  and  his  father  mowed  up 
and  down  the  sides  of  gullies,  on  burned  patches 
and  bush-covered  glades.  On  his  bicycle 
he  had  to  outmanoeuvre  the  road  the  whole 
time;  every  hole,  every  sandy  patch,  every 
place  rough  from  hoofs,  every  rut  had  to  be 
negotiated — avoiding  one,  easing  his  bike 
through  another.  Just  like  mowing  in  the 
forest. 

Here  is  a  small  bush  hidden  in  the  thick 
grass — mind  you  don't  overlook  it  and  sink 
your  blade  into  it!  Tuft  after  tuft  of  grass 
falls  before  the  scythe  and  lies  in  a 
flat  swath  on  the  ground.  The  bush  freed  from 
the  grass  around  seems  to  bristle  angrily  at  the 
man  who  has  denuded  it;  but  it  is  of  no  avail, 
he  steps  over  it  and  goes  on. ...  A  clear  patch, 
thick,  even  grass — one,  two! — good  wide 
sweeps.  What  a  pleasure  not  to  make  niggling 
movements  but  to  swing  from  the  shoulder. 
But  don't  be  too  carried  away — there's  a 
chunky  stump  peeping  out  of  the  grass — wait- 
ing to  catch  the  scythe. . . . 

Bushes,  stumps,  the  rotting  bole  of  a  fallen 
birch — all  of  them  must  be  avoided,  outma- 
noeuvred, beaten. 
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At  times  Fyodor  forgot  all  about  his  father- 
in-law. 

The  sun  rose  over  the  forest  and  grew  hot, 
his  shirt  stuck  to  his  back.  Fyodor  halted  only 
when  he  heard  the  squeal  of  Silanty  Petro- 
vich's  whetstone;  then  he  too  wiped  his  blade 
with  a  bunch  of  grass  and  got  out  his  own 
stone. 

They  both  wanted  a  drink  at  the  same  time. 
They  laid  down  their  scythes  and  went  through 
the  bushes  from  either  side  to  a  pool  in  the 
brook.  Fyodor  stood  aside  waiting  for  Silanty. 
The  old  man  lay  down  and  took  a  long  drink, 
raising  his  head  now  and  then  for  breath,  the 
drops  falling  from  his  yellow  whiskers.  When 
he  had  drunk  enough,  he  splashed  water  on  his 
face — carefully,  so  as  not  to  muddy  the  stream 
— and  walked  silently  away.  Fyodor  took  his 
place.  Lying  prone  on  the  damp  ground  he  too 
drank,  raising  his  head  to  breathe. 

By  midday  they  were  nearing  each  other. 
Only  twenty  paces  remained — level  ground, 
without  stumps,  bushes  or  tree-trunks.  Swing 
by  swing,  step  by  step  they  came  closer, 
flushed,  sweating,  tired,  absorbed  in  the  work. 

Perhaps  they  might  have  come  face  to  face, 
looked  each  other  in  the  eye?  What  would  they 
have  done  at  that  moment?  Both  had  been 
working,  both  were  equally  weary,  neither  had 
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lagged,  secretly  they  were  pleased  with  each 
other. . . .  Perhaps  their  eyes  would  have  met, 
perhaps  not. 

They  came  closer.  Shee — shee!  A  swing  on 
one  side,  a  swing  on  the  other.  The  grass  fell 
with  a  succulent  rustle. 

Suddenly  Fyodor  felt  his  scythe  go  through 
something  soft,  like  the  mossy  cap  of  a  mound. 
He  caught  back  his  swing  and  winced,  frown- 
ing. The  blade  had  blood  on  it,  and  the  fallen 
grass  was  stained  in  one  place,  dark,  but  not 
as  vividly  red  as  the  blood  on  his  blade.  A  tiny, 
shapeless  dark-brown  clump  lay  at  his  feet.  He 
had  cut  through  a  baby  hare. 

Silanty  Petrovich  dropped  his  scythe  and 
began  searching  for  something  in  the  grass. 
He  caught  it  and  straightened  up  cautiously. 
Fyodor  went  to  him. 

"You  touched  him  too,  lad.  Just  with  your 
tip. .  .  .  Look,  there's  blood  on  his  leg." 

Another  baby  hare  lay  on  the  old  man's 
broad  palm;  its  light-coloured  ears  were 
pressed  closely  to  its  humped  furry  back,  and 
its  dark  eyes  looked  up  without  fear,  but  with  a 
kind  of  suffering  sadness. 

"There  must  have  been  a  litter  here.  How  on 
earth  could  I  see  them?"  Fyodor  mumbled 
guiltily. 

"God's    creatures    can't    think.    Hadn't    the 
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sense  to  run  away,    stopped   till    it   was   too 
late." 

There  was  sincere  pity,  real  unfeigned 
human  sympathy  in  the  old  man's  voice  and 
his  tanned  face. 

"You  don't  notice  them. . . ." 

"Yes,  they're  hard  to  see.  Give  me  a  bit  of 
rag.  We'll  tie  up  that  leg  and  take  it  home,  the 
women'll  maybe  look  after  it.  It's  a  living 
creature." 

They  cut  the  last  patch  and  set  off  for  home. 
Silanty  Petrovich  took  both  scythes,  while 
Fyodor  carefully  carried  the  soft,  warm  little 
hare. 

That  evening  one  supper  was  made  instead 
of  two,  and  they  all  sat  down  in  the  old  folks' 
room.  There  was  neither  beer  nor  vodka  on  the 
table,  but  nevertheless  there  was  a  sense  of 
celebration. 

Silanty  Petrovich  and  Fyodor  sat  side  by 
side  in  clean  shirts,  talking  unhurriedly  about 
things  concerning  the  homestead. 

"If  we'd  waited  another  week  the  grass 
would  have  been  too  tough." 

"Yes — it'd  have  got  woody.  You  did  well 
mowing  in  that  clearing,  lad.  I  won't  boast — 
you  made  rings  round  even  an  old  hand  like  me." 

"I  ought  to  know  how  by  this  time.  I'm  not 
from  the  towns,  after  all." 


"That's  plain  to  be  seen." 

Alevtina  Ivanovna  was  on  the  bench  by  the 
stove  putting  wet  leaves  on  the  hare's  injured 
leg,  talking  to  it  gently. 

"You  little  silly,  there's  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of,  wee  thing.  Don't  jump,  dearie,  it  was  earlier 
on  you  ought  to  have  jumped. . . .  Earlier 
on. . . .  Then  you  wouldn't  have  been  hurt." 

Stesha  sat  drinking  milk  well  away  from  the 
smell  of  the  borsch  on  the  table,  looking  at 
them  all  with  happy  eyes.  There  was  peace  in 
the  house.  Strife  was  forgotten. 

Standing  as  she  did  between  her  parents 
and  Fyodor,  she  had  suffered  the  most.  And 
now  it  was  she  who  was  the  happiest. 

There  was  peace  in  the  home,  strife  was 
forgotten. 

14 

The  next  morning  one  of  the  team-leaders, 
Fedot  Nosov,  came  in — a  tall,  narrow-shoul- 
dered man  with  a  permanent  stubble  on  his 
heavy  chin.  He  often  dropped  in  to  see  Silanty 
Ryashkin,  and  Fyodor  had  never  yet  been  able 
to  make  out  whether  they  were  friends  or 
enemies.  If  Fedot  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  addressed  his  greeting  to  the  corner,  did 
not  remove  his  cap  or  sit  down — that  boded 
nothing  good.  If,  however,  he  strode  straight 
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over  to  a  bench  and  seated  himself,  pushing 
his  huge  dusty  boots  underneath  as  though 
trying  to  keep  them  out  of  the  way,  then  there 
would  be  the  friendly  talk  of  two  old  cronies, 
and  perhaps  a  bottle  on  the  table. 

This  time  he  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  avoided  all  eyes. 

"Silanty,"  he  said  abruptly,  "get  ready  to 
go  mowing  tomorrow." 

"Well,  all  right,"  said  Silanty,  who  was 
already  on  his  guard.  "I'll  go  along  like  all  the 
rest." 

"Viarvara's  told  me  you're  not  to  be  cook  this 
year.  Klavdia's  to  make  the  food.  She's  ill, 
raking's  hard  for  her.  I  suppose  you  do  your 
own  mowing,  you  can  do  a  bit  for  the  kolkhoz 
too." 

"Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourselves,  you  and 
Varvara  both?  I'm  an  old  man.  I  mowed  for 
myself,  that's  true,  but  it  was  right  hard  on  me. 
Don't  make  difficulties,  Fedot,  I'll  cook  just  as 
I  always  have  done." 

"It's  nothing  to  do  with  me,  it's  Varvara's 
orders." 

Fedot  turned  and  went  out,  stooping  under 
the  low  lintel,  his  heavy  boots  clumping. 

"Varvara's  orders!  She  keeps  her  own  old 
man  by  the  stove,  don't  worry!  And  that  Fedot 
— as  soon  as  he  came  in  and  stood  there  like  a 
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post,  my  heart  turned  over.  Break  your  back 
for  them  the  whole  summer  and  what  d'you 
get?  Wait  with  your  mouth  open  and  maybe 
they'll  throw  you  a  crumb!" 

Silanty  Petrovich  cut  his  wife's  grumbling 
short. 

"That's  enough!  Pull  yourself  together.  Got 
any  home-brew  for  this  evening?" 

"Home-brew  . . .  always  wanting  home-brew. 
Think  I've  got  a  brewery  here?" 

In  the  evening  the  team-leader  came  again, 
but  this  time  his  entry  was  quite  different.  He 
stumped  over  to  the  bench,  sat  down  silently, 
took  off  his  cap,  smoothed  back  his  wiry  hair 
with  his  palm  and  then  began  to  talk — in  a 
tone  reproachful  but  friendly. 

"You're  a  sly  old  fox,  Silanty.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  your  years — it's  not  right.  You're  old, 
but  you're  tough,  all  gristle.  Klavdia's  younger 
than  you  but  she's  sickly  like." 

Fyodor  knew  how  this  talk  would  end;  he 
went  into  his  own  room  and  lay  down.  A  little 
while  later  Stesha  came  in. 

"You  oughtn't  to  go  off  by  yourself  like  this, 
FyodorV'^ome  in  and  join  us  all,  just  for 
company." 

Fyodor  turned  to  the  wall. 

"I  don't  want  to." 
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Stesha  stood  over  him  in  silence  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  turned  and  went. 

The  next  morning  everybody  knew  that 
Silanty  Petrovich  was  to  be  cook  again. 

Nothing  in  particular  had  happened.  There 
had  been  no  shouting,  no  scolding,  no  scenes 
in  the  night,  but  in  the  Ryashkins'  house  every- 
thing was  as  it  had  been. 

Again  Stesha  avoided  her  husband's  eyes. 
Again  Fyodor  and  his  father-in-law  turned 
away  when  they  met,  again  the  old  woman 
went  about  muttering:  "A  fine  son-in-law  the 
Lord's  seen  fit  to  send  us.  There's  my  old  man 
breaking  his  back  from  morning  till  night  while 
he  loafs  about.  The  pig's  in  muck  up  to  its  belly 
and  he  never  stirs  a  finger,  tries  to  leave 
everything  for  us  to  do."  If  this  talk  came  to 
Fyodor's  ears,    he  would   say  next    morning, 

"Give  me  a  pitchfork "  And  again  he  used 

no  form  of  address. 

Fyodor  tried  to  be  at  home  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. He  went  to  work  in  the  early  morning 
and  came  back  after  dark.  He  had  dinner 
wherever  he  happened  to  be — in  the  canteen  or 
with  the  drivers.  Since  these  dinners  had  to  be 
paid  for,  he  could  no  longer  hand  over  all  his 
wages  to  Stesha,  although  he  knew  that  the  old 
woman  would  seize  on  that  at  once  and  use  it 
to    poison    his    wife    against    him    with    her 
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"There's  a  nice  husbandl  Gone  off  to  drink  and 
roister.  His  family  means  nothing  to  him!  Eh, 
but  it's  a  trial!" 

Coming  home  from  work  in  the  evemng  was 
especially  hard.  During  the  day  he  was  uncon- 
scious of  weariness-he  was  too  busy  gettmg 
petrol,  arguing  with  other  team-leaders  about 
lads  for  the  trailers,  shouting  into  the  telephone 
about  spare  parts  that  had  not  been  sent, 
hurrying  from  the  smithy  to  the  farm  office.  By 
evening  he  was  tired  out. 

He  walked  with  dragging  steps  through  the 
village   If  only  he  could   just  go  to   bed,  fall 
asleep  with  an  easy  mind  like   other  people 
with  no  depressing  thoughts  to  harass   and 
torment  him.  But  how  could  he  avoid  them, 
when  he  could  never  forget  that  he  climbed  up 
to  the  porch  on  new  steps  that  his  father-m-law 
had  just  made,  that  in  the  room  he  walked  on 
the  runner  that  Stesha  had  shaken  and  spread, 
that  she  had  made  the  bed  on  which  he  lay. 
Every  trifle  was  a  constant  reminder— don't 
forget  whose  roof   you're  living   under,  don't 
forget  to  whom  you're  indebted!  Sometimes  he 
even  felt  afraid    to  breathe   deeply— the  very 
air  here  was  not  his,  not  even  the  air! 

Stesha,  thin  and  haggard,  would  meet  him 
in  silence  and  often  in  tears.  That  was  the 
worst  of  all.  He  ought  to  have  been  able  to  ask 
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her  with  husbandly  concern:  What  was  the 
matter?  Who  had  upset  her?  But  how  could  he 
ask  when  everything  was  clear  without  words? 
Their  life  was  all  wrong,  and  therelore  she 
cried.  Who  had  upset  her?  Why,  he,  her 
husband — that  was  how  she  looked  at  it.  Better 
not  to  ask.  But  silence  was  no  easier.  If  only 
he  could  have  got  up  and  gone,  spent  the  night 
anywhere  else — even  under  a  haystack.  But 
that  was  impossible.  This  is  your  home,  you 
are  bound  to  go  on  living  here.  You  are  bound 
to  sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  your  wife. 

So  it  continued,  evening  after  evening. 

It  can't  go  on  much  longer  like  this.  The 
end's  got  to  come  somehow.  If  only  it  would 
come  soon!  Even  if  it's  hard,  even  if  it's  ugly — 
but  an  end.  Anything  would  be  better  than  this 
torment! 

Impossible  to  live  like  this! 

Impossible — yet  evening  after  evening 
Fyodor  dragged  himself  through  the  village  to 
the  Ryashkins'  house. 

15 

Fyodor  had  a  notebook  which  he  called  his 
counting  house.  He  used  it  to  jot  down  the  work 
done  by  the  tractors  and  the  petrol  expenditure 
each  day.  He  kept  this  worn,  greasy  book  in 
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his  pocket,  and  one  day  left  his  jacket  at  home 
and  with  it  the  book. 

He  came  back  for  it  from  the  field,  leaned 
his  bicycle  against  the  fence,  went  into  the 
yard  and  heard  the  pitiful  bleating  of  a  goat 
coming  from  behind  the  house.  The  Ryashkins 
kept  no  goats.  It  must  be  a  strange  one  that 
had  got  in.  The  animal  was  bleating  with  pain. 
Some  stray  goat  had  tried  to  jump  over  the 
fence  and  got  stuck,  Fyodor  thought.  He  picked 
up  a  stick  from  the  porch,  went  round  the  house 
and  stopped  dead. 

The  goat  v/as  not  hanging  on  the  fence.  It 
was  standing,  digging  its  sharp  little  hoofs 
into  the  ground;  Stesha  was  holding  it  from 
behind,  bearing  down  with  all  her  strength, 
while  Alevtina  Ivanovna  stood  by  the  head 
doing  something  with  a  rope.  Her  face 
startled  Fyodor — usually  so  soft  and  quivering, 
it  was  distorted  with  fury. 

"You  devil,  you  brood  of  Satan!  Stesha, 
dearie!  Hold  it  fast,  for  the  dear  Lord's  sake! 
There,  that'll  teach  it,  the  dirty  beast!" 

The  goat  struggled  frantically,  emitting 
strangled  sounds. 

Fyodor  realized  what  was  going  on. . . . 
Lashing  the  horns. 

Goats  are  a  cunning,  annoying,  destructive 
tribe.  It   is  hard  to  keep   them  out  of  kitchen 
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gardens.  They  are  driven  out  and  beaten, 
awkward  crosses  and  stars  of  wood  are  fas- 
tened round  their  necks,  or  heavy  wide  collars — 
all  that  is  quite  in  the  proper  order  of  things, 
but  it  is  rare  for  anybody  to  resort  to  such 
cruelty  as  lashing  the  horns.  It  is  done  in  this 
way:  the  horns  which  grow  out  to  the  side,  are 
pulled  as  closely  together  as  possible  and 
fastened  tightly  with  a  rope,  and  then  the  goat 
is  released.  The  unnatural  position  of  the  horns 
causes  the  animal  intense  agony,  it  runs  about 
and  finds  no  rest  or  ease.  If  its  owner  does  not 
remove  the  rope  at  once,  the  goat  may  lose 
what  little  wits  it  possesses.  It  will  walk 
unsteadily  with  a  quiet,  pitiful  crying,  eat 
badly,  give  no  milk — in  a  word,  it  will  be,  as 
the  villagers  say,  ruined,  and  may  probably  die. 

"That's  all,  Stesha  dear.  Let  it  go. . . . 
Sneaked  into  the  garden,  you  devil!  After  our 
cucumbers!" 

Stesha  and  her  mother  beat  the  goat  with 
sticks  and  chased  it  away.  Still  bleating  pite- 
ously,  it  rushed  past  Fyodor  and  disappeared 
before  he  could  do  anything  to  save  it  from  its 
agony. 

His  first  feeling  was  one  of  shame — the 
feeling  one  has  on  involuntarily  witnessing 
some  ugly  action.  Stesha  must  have  felt  some- 
thing of  this  as  she  saw  him  standing  there, 
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for  she  turned  and  stooped  over  the  cucumber 
bed.  The  old  woman,  her  face  still  red  with 
anger,  passed  Fyodor  without  a  glance. 

"Stealing  our  cucumbers!  It  won't  try  that 
again!" 

Without  even  going  in  for  his  notebook, 
Fyodor  mounted  his  bicycle  and  went  back  to 
the  field. 

A  dull  weight  seemed  to  press  down  on  him, 
worse  than  he  had  ever  felt.  True,  if  that  animal 
had  fallen  into  his  own  hands,  he  would 
certainly  have  given  it  something  to  remember. 
But  he  simply  could  not  understand  these 
people — that  was  what  was  so  terrible.  How 
could  a  person  tend  a  wounded  hare,  wash  and 
bandage  its  hurts,  croon  to  it,  "Little  one,  poor 
little  one,"  and  go  straight  away  and  torture 
another  animal?  And  the  old  woman's  face — 
distorted,  savage!  "Stole  our  cucumbers!"  Well, 
with  the  old  woman  maybe  that  wasn't  so 
surprising.  She  would  be  ready  to  skin  a  man 
for  the  sake  of  her  cucumbers.  But  Stesha!  For 
her  to  turn  into  a  fiend  because  of  a  few 
cucumbers. .  . .  "Plump  and  pretty,  all  milk  and 
honey!" 

An  incident  of  no  great  importance.  Saw 
them  punishing  a  goat — why,  if  he  told  any- 
body that  such  a  thing  troubled  him,  they  would 
simply  laugh.  Better  pay  no  attention,  push  it 
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out  of  his  mind,  forget  it.  But  the  thought  of 
the  coming  evening  was  not  to  be  borne.  To  go 
back  again,  hear  the  old  woman  grumbling  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wall,  eat  food  cooked  on 
their  stove,  turn  away  when  he  met  the  old 
man,  sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  Stesha!  How 
long  was  he  to  stand  this  torture?  He'd  had 
enoughl  Time  to  put  an  end  to  it,  time  to  get 
out! 

But  there  will  soon  be  a  child.  You,  Fyodor, 
will  be  a  father! 

What  could  he  do?. . .  Should  he  try  to  fit  in 
with  their  ways  for  the  child's  sake?  Fall  into 
a  rage  over  cucumbers  like  the  old  woman? 
Say — to  hell  with  everything,  and  join  the  old 
man  in  his  eternal  song:  "Break  your  back  for 
them,  that's  what  they  want"?  Cripple  his  con- 
science for  the  child's  sake? 

No,  that  he  could  not  do!  Time  to  make  an 
end  of  it!  Time  to  get  out! 

A  tractor  crawled  along  beside  the  bushes 
fringing  the  forest,  leaving  a  dark  strip  of 
ploughed  earth. 

Fyodor  laid  down  his  bicycle  on  a  daisy- 
covered  mound  and  went  straight  to  the  tractor. 
Chizhov  was  driving.  He  stopped,  climbed 
down  unhurriedly,  and  jerked  his  head  at  the 
freckled  boy  at  the  plough. 
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"Stretch  your  legs  a  bit. . . .  Well,  Fyodor,  did 
you  arrange  about  the  petrol?" 

Fyodor  lay  down  on  the  hard  stubble. 

"No.  Left  my  notebook  at  home." 

"Why  not  go  for  it?" 

Fyodor  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"Look  here,"  he  said  at  last.  "My  bicycle's 
over  there,  go  and  get  my  notebook,  will  you?" 

"Why  don't  you  want  to  go  yourself?" 

"What's  it  matter?  Too  much  trouble  for  you, 
or  what?" 

"No,  I'll  be  there  and  back  in  a  brace  of 
shakes.  I'll  get  it  if  you  take  over  here." 

Chizhov  turned  to  go,  but  Fyodor  jumped  up, 
caught  his  sleeve  and  led  him  aside. 

"Wait  a  bit.  I've  got  something  to  say." 

They  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  a  small  birch. 
Old  grudges  had  long  ago  been  forgotten,  but 
Fyodor  bad  never  talked  to  Chizhov  about 
family  affairs.  He  had  no  desire  to  wash 
his  dirty  linen  in  public,  and  to  Chizhov 
of  all  men  he  would  have  been  ashamed  to 
complain.  But  now  it  did  not  matter — every- 
body would  soon  know,  if  not  today,  then 
tomorrow.  Chizhov  would  know  too,  and  with 
plenty  of  embellishments.  There  would  be  no 
escaping  those  embellishments;  there  never 
was. 
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Nevertheless  Fyodor  sat  smoking  in  silence 
for  a  long  time.  Chizhov  looked  at  him  with 
faint  surprise.  The  birch  rustled  gently  over 
their  heads. 

"Well,  what's  up?"  asked  Chizhov  at  last. 

"Look  here,  tell  them  at  home — "  Fyodor 
began,  and  stopped.  "Tell  them,"  he  started 
again  with  determination,  "I'm  not  going  back 
there  ...  at  all.  Tell  them  to  put  my  things 
together.  There's  a  new  pair  of  top-boots, 
they're  in  the  chest. . . .  And  there's  my  winter 
coat,  shirts,  wireless  set.  I'll  come  and  live  with 
you." 

"Are  you  crazy?  What's  bitten  you?" 

"Tell  them  you'll  come  for  my  things  this 
evening." 

"Fyodor!  I  can't  understand  a  thing!" 

"What's  there  to  understand?  It's  the  wrong 
place  for  me,  that's  all.  I  can't  stand  living  in 
their  house  any  longer." 

"But  why  on  earth?. . ." 

"It'd  take  a  long  time  to  explain. . . .  And 
there're  things  you  can't  put  into  words. 
They're  not  the  right  kind  of  people,  they're 
hard  to  get  on  with. . . .  Don't  ask  me  about  it 
all,  there's  a  good  fellow.  Do  as  I  say,  don't 
torment  me.  I'm  feeling  bad  enough  without 
your  questions,  man." 

Chizhov  sat  where  he  was  for  a  moment, 
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waiting  to  see  whether  Fyodor  would  say 
anything  more.  Fyodor  was  silent.  Then  Chi- 
zhov  rose  hesitantly.  The  cap  pushed  on  to  the 
back  of  his  head,  his  raised  shoulders,  his 
sharp  elbows  pressed  to  his  sides — all  spoke  of 
his  bewilderment  as  he  walked  away. 

Fyodor  flicked  away  his  cigarette  end,  rose 
and  went  to  the  tractor. 

He  threw  in  the  gear,  carefully  released  the 
clutch  and  felt  the  machine  take  the  weight  of 
the  plough  as  its  five  shares  turned  up  the 
ground.  The  familiar  awareness  of  the  tractor's 
sure  strength,  pulling  the  weight  behind, 
calmed  Fyodor  somewhat. 

Chizhov  seemed  to  return  far  too  quickly. 

"You  told  them?  Everything?" 

"Everything  you  said." 

"And  they?" 

"Stesha  cried  and  then  she  got  angry  and 
started  screaming  and  abusing  you,  and  me 
too.  I  thought  she'd  scratch  my  face. . . .  And 
she  used  to  be  so  pretty!. . ." 

The  last  words  brought  Fyodor  a  sharp 
picture  of  Stesha,  her  thin  face  with  the  skin 
muddy  from  pregnancy,  distorted  with  resent- 
ment and  rage,  her  disordered  hair.  "Used  to 
be  so  pretty!"  Chizhov  had  betrayed  himself. 
Probably  he  had  still  envied  Fyodor  a  little — a 
brisk  lad,  all  the  girls  running  after  him.  But 
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now — what  was  there  to  envy?  Chizhov  frankly 
pitied  him. 

The  fields  lay  silent  in  the  summer  noontide. 
There  was  a  mingled  smell  of  petrol,  sun- 
warmed  earth  and  clover.  Fyodor  wanted  to  lie 
down  on  the  ground  and  weep  in  pity  for 
himself  and  his  ruined  life. 

But  petty  shame  is  stronger  than  great 
misery. 

Chizhov  was  standing  beside  him,  the  bare- 
foot lad  from  the  plough  was  close  by.  So 
Fyodor  did  not  lie  down  or  weep. 

16 

An  ordinary  cottage  made  of  solid  pine  logs, 
a  roof  of  wooden  slats  with  a  gable,  many 
small  windows.  Raspberry  canes  beneath  the 
windows  and  an  old  birch-tree  growing  in  the 
middle  of  the  yard,  its  thin  bole  looking  as 
though  it  were  flinging  the  starlings'  house  into 
the  sky.  Further  back  a  shed,  the  path  to  it 
overgrown  with  grass.  All  this  is  surrounded 
with  a  wooden  fence. 

An  ordinary  cottage,  nothing  remarkable,  a 
cottage  just  like  many  others  in  the  village.  The 
fence  was  just  as  ordinary,  it  was  not  ten  feet 
high,  it  was  not  crowned  with  sharp  stakes,  it 
was    made  only    of    posts    and    thin    twigs, 
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although  firmly  and  closely  set — a  strange  cat 
would  hardly  get  a  paw  through.  Nevertheless, 
that  fence  had  a  secret  strength — it  was 
impregnable. 

Fyodor  had  not  been  able  to  hold  out.  He 
had  gone. 

Stesha's  twentieth  birthday  fell  a  week  after 
he  left.  As  usual  her  parents  bought  her  a 
present — a  dress  length.  The  previous  year  it 
had  been  a  piece  of  blue  crepe  de  Chine  with 
a  pattern  of  small  pink  flowers;  this  time  it  was 
lilac  silk  with  pin-spots.  It  was  put  into  the 
chest.  There  were  the  usual  home-made  rolls 
with  fillings  of  &gg  and  onion,  or  ^gg  and 
cabbage,  or  plain  Qgg,  or  fish.  Her  father 
brought  out  a  bottle  as  he  always  did  and 
poured  out  a  small  glass  for  her  mother.  She, 
as  always,  raised  her  glass  to  her  daughter: 
"To  you,  our  sunbeam.  To  you,  daughter. 
You're  a  pretty  lass,  a  girl  to  catch  the  eye!" 
She  drank,  coughed  and  abused  the  vodka  as 
the  custom  was:  "Oh,  dear  Lord!  Oh,  it's  too 
much  for  me!  Oh,  the  drink  of  the  anti-Christ!" 
As  always,  the  old  man  said  briefly,  "Well, 
Stesha,  your  health,"  tossed  off  his  glass  and 
smoothed  his  moustache  with  dignity.  Yes, 
everything  was  as  usual,  only  one  thing  was 
missing — and  that  was  joy.  That  quiet,  cosy, 
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domestic  joy  which  Stesha  had  always 
associated  with  celebrations  as  far  back  as  she 
could  remember.  Everything  was  done  as  it 
always  had  been.  Fyodor  was  not  mentioned. 
It  was  only  at  the  end  that  the  old  woman 
could  contain  herself  no  longer.  Crossing  her 
arms  over  her  chest,  she  looked  long  at  her 
daughter,  sighed  and  finally  said: 

"Don't  fret  for  him,  my  bird.  Let  him  go.  He 
was  a  good-for-nothing.  We're  well  rid  of  him." 

Stesha  burst  into  tears  and  ran  into  her 
own  room. 

During  the  weeks  that  had  just  passed  she 
had  often  cried  into  her  pillow. 

Was  life  so  bad  for  him  here?  Why  did  he 
have  to  snarl  at  my  parents?  Oh,  why  is  it  all 
so  hard  for  me?  He  used  to  be  so  gay  and 
made  such  a  fuss  of  me;  who'd  ever  have 
thought  he'd  turn  out  like  this?. . .  That  time 
he  went  off  to  Varvara,  well,  you  can  under- 
stand that.  I'd  quarrelled  and  shouted  at  him, 
and  Mother'd  scolded.  But  now — nobody  said 
a  word.  Why,  Mother  even  went  away  if  she 
wanted  to  grumble  about  anything,  afraid  to 
speak  when  he  was  there.  Maybe  he  thinks  I'll 
go  running  after  him,  beg  him  to  take 
me  back?  He'll  have  to  wait  a  long  time  for 
that! 
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She  wept  bitterly,  and  the  child  kicked 
angrily  within  her. 

Nevertheless,  her  resolution  failed. 

On  her  way  home  from  work  she  saw  him  in 
the  distance.  A  tractor  stood  outside  the  office. 
Varvara  Stepanovna  and  the  drivers  were 
talking  about  something  in  loud  voices.  Stesha 
heard  them  laugh.  Fyodor  was  standing  by 
Varvara — laughing  too.  There  he  stood,  just 
the  same  as  in  his  bachelor  days.  And  she — 
with  a  belly  like  a  cottage  loaf,  and  a  face  that 
she  couldn't  bear  to  look  at  in  the  glass. 

Stand  there  at  a  distance,  peer  at  him  from 
behind  a  corner,  bite  your  lips,  pour  out  tears, 
rage,  curse  him!. . .  Laughing!  Oh,  to  go  right 
up  to  him  and  spit  in  his  shameless  face — "You 
swine!  Got  me  like  this  and  now  you  slope 
of!!. . ."  Tell  him  in  front  of  everyone!  But  what 
would  they  care?. . .  Varvara,  the  drivers,  the 
whole  village  would  be  only  too  glad  to  see 
Stesha  Ryashkina  make  a  fool  of  herself.  As  it 
was,  folks  were  whispering  that  they'd  treated 
him  badly,  tormented  the  fellow  till  he  couldn't 
stand  it.  Who  had  tormented  him?  It  was  he 
who  had  ruined  their  lives. 

At  home  Stesha  did  not  fling  herself  face 
downward  on  the  bed  as  usual.  Her  legs  would 
not  even  carry  her  across  the  floor  and  she 
collapsed  on  a  chair,  feeling  the  child  stirring 
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within  her,  tortured  by  hatred  for  Fyodor.  Cast 
me  off!  Forgotten  me!  Standing  there  laugh- 
ing!. . .  Brazenly!  How  dare  he? 

She  sat  there  for  a  long  time.  Darkness 
began  to  fall.  She  could  stand  it  no  longer.  Her 
miserable,  nagging  thoughts  were  driving  her 
mad.  She  jumped  up  and  ran  to  the  door.  Out- 
side she  found  the  air  chilly  and  shivered  in 
her  thin  cotton  frock,  but  she  did  not  stop  or 
return  for  a  shawl.  She  feared  her  seething  fury 
might  cool,  she  might  not  keep  it  intact  to  pour 
out  on  his  head. 

The  tractor  drivers  lived  in  a  big  house  kept 
by  an  old  woman  called  Yeremeyevna.  The 
sound  of  voices  and  spoons  rattling  on  tin  plates 
carried  through  the  open  window — they  were 
having  supper.  Stesha  knocked  at  the  pane 
loudly,  defiantly.  Chizhov  came  out,  still 
chewing,  saw  Stesha  and  with  a  hasty  nod 
dived  back. 

She  leaned  against  the  wall,  her  legs  weak 
under  her  again. 

Fyodor  came  out  looking  as  he  did  at  home 
— in  his  shirt-sleeves,  his  collar  unbuttoned. 
His  face  was  pale  and  distraught,  a  lock  of 
hair  fell  over  frowning  brows. . . .  After  all  he 
was  still  her  husband.  He  was  dear  to  her.  And 
that  flaxen  lock  and  the  heavy  scratched  hands 
— all  were  dear,  everything. . . .  But  he  could 
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laugh;  life  was  easy  for  him;  he  had  forgotten 
about  the  child! 

Stesha  advanced  to  meet  him. 

"Don't  look  at  the  ground,  look  at  me!"  she 
said  angrily  under  her  breath.  "See  what  I'm 
like?  Nice,  isn't  it?  What  are  you  blinking  at? 
Afraid  of  the  child?" 

"Have  you  come  to  ask  me  to  go  back?"  he 
said  sullenly,  his  voice  hoarse.  "I'm  not  going." 

"Maybe  you  want  me  to  grovel  at  your 
feet?" 

"Stesha!" 

"Stesha,  Stesha!. . .  Look  at  all  you've  left  of 
Stesha!  Like  it?  Look  your  fill,  take  it  all  in! 
Remember  what  your  wife's  like  and  then  go 
to  Varvara  and  your  friends  and  laugh  at  her!" 

"Stesha!  Listen!. . ." 

"No,  you  listen!  I'm  the  one  that's  wretched, 
not  you!" 

"Stesha,  come  away  from  that  house,  come 
to  me,  Stesha!  Let's  forget  all  that  miserable 
business!" 

"  'Come  away!  Leave  that  house!. . .'  What 
harm  have  my  parents  ever  done  you?  Why  do 
you  hate  them?  Always  talking  about  your 
conscience.  .  .  .  Where  is  it,  that  conscience  of 
yours?  You've  got  none!"  Stesha  was  scream- 
ing at  the  top  of  her  voice,  she  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  drivers  who  were  coming  out  on  to 
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the  porch.  "You're  a  monster,  a  fiend!  You've 
ruined  my  Hfe!" 

"Pull  yourself  together.  Aren'iyou  ashamed?" 

"Me  ashamed?  Me?  And  you  can  even  look 
me  in  the  face!  You — !  Brazen  . .  .  shameless 
. . .  take  that!"  She  spat  full  in  his  face  and 
began  clawing  at  his  shirt.  He  seized  her 
wrists. 

"Stesha!  Stesha!  Control  yourself.  There  are 
people  all  round!" 

She  struggled  to  free  herself,  fell  to  her 
knees  and  tried  to  bite  his  hands. 

"What  do  I  ca-are  for  pe-eople!  Let  them 
sta-a-a-re!" 

A  crowd  surrounded  them. 

Fyodor,  still  holding  Stesha's  writhing 
hands,  tried  to  hide  his  face. 

Suddenly  she  slumped  weakly  at  his  feet.  He 
dropped  her  wrists.  Pressing  her  face  against 
the  trampled  grass,  Stesha  wept  silently,  her 
shoulders  heaving.  Fyodor  stood  over  her, 
crushed,  at  a  loss. 

"Lift  her  up!  Get  her  home — away  from  these 
gapers!"  It  was  Varvara  Stepanovna  who 
spoke  as  she  shouldered  the  people  aside. 

One  of  the  drivers — a  sturdy  man  called 
Lyoshka  Subbotin — and  the  blacksmith  Ivan 
Pronin  carefully  raised  Stesha. 
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"Now  then,  come  along — that's  the  way, 
girlie,  you  can't  get  all  upset  like  this.  We'll 
just  take  you  home  quietly,  that's  right,  that's 
the  way. . . ." 

As  they  raised  her,  Stesha  saw  Varvara  Ste- 
panovna  and  again  started  trying  to  tear  away 
from  the  strong  hands. 

"It's  all  you!  You,  you  snake  in  the  grass!  It 
was  you  told  him  to  do  it!  You'd  like  to  drive 
us  off  the  very  earth!  What  have  we  ever  done 
to  you?  What?" 

Varvara  Stepanovna  looked  morosely  at 
Stesha  and  said  nothing. 

"Now  stop  talking  like  that,  girlie,"  black- 
smith Pronin  expostulated.  "It's  wrong  to  talk 
that  way,  it's  wrong,  I  tell  you.  Better  come 
home  with  us,  come  along  now." 

"You're  all  the  same!  All  of  you!. . .  Why  do 
you  hate  us?  We  don't  harm  anyone!  We  earn 
what  we  eat!" 

They  led  her  carefully  away,  her  sobs  carry- 
ing back  for  a  long  time. 

Late  that  evening  Fyodor  went  to  Varvara 
Stepanovna's  house,  bringing  Chizhov  with 
him. 

"I'm  going  to  ask  to  be  transferred  to  anoth- 
er kolkhoz.  I  can't  go  on  living  here  after  a 
scene  like  that.  I'm  going  to  the  MTS  now. 
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He'll  take  my  place  for  the  present."  Fyodor 
jerked  his  head  at  Chizhov,  who  shifted  un- 
easily from  foot  to  foot. 

"Talk  him  round,  Varvara  Stepanovna," 

She  had  been  reading  a  book  when  they 
arrived.  Now  she  hunted  leisurely  on  the  table 
for  something  to  mark  the  place,  picked  up  a 
key,  put  it  in  the  book,  closed  it  and  laid  it 
aside,  then  said  with  finality,  "I  shan't  let 
you  go." 

"It's  not  you,  it's  the  MTS  won't  let  me.  But 
I  shan't  stop!  I'll  leave  the  job  altogether.  I'm 
ashamed  to  look  people  in  the  face  here.  How 
can  I  stop?" 

"I  know  all  that,  but  I  won't  release  you. 
We're  just  beginning  to  get  out  of  our  difficul- 
ties. Your  team's  our  main  support  and  with 
harvest  right  ahead,  this  is  no  time  to  change 
team-leaders.  Heaven  alone  knows  what  kind 
of  man  we  might  get!  No.  Go  and  try  it  if  you 
like.  I  can't  stop  you  doing  that.  But  remember 
I'll  be  right  after  you.  I'll  go  to  the  district 
Party  committee  and  the  district  executive  and 
to  your  MTS  too,  and  I'll  see  to  it  that  you  stop. 
Better  just  drop  the  idea.  And  as  for  shame. . . , 
Think  it  over  a  bit.  Think  it  over  quietly  when 
you've  cooled  down.  You'll  see  it's  no  good 
running  away  from  that." 

"No,  thinking  won't  help.  Good-bye!     I've 
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talked  to  Chizhov,  you  can  tell  him  yourself 
what  to  do." 

Fyodor  turned  and  went. 

"There's  marriage  for  you.  You  can't  go  far 
in  double  harness  when  you  pull  different  ways. 
It's  a  long  road  Stesha  and  Fyodor  ought  to 
have  gone  along  together,  but  they're  made 
different.  Take  a  lesson  from  it,  young  fellow. 
Study  people  carefully."'  Varvara  Stepanovna 
herself  quietly  examined  Chizhov. 

"All  the  same,  can't  you  get  him  to  return?" 
he  said  uncertainly. 

"Where,  to  the  kolkhoz?" 

"That,  of  course.  But  I  meant  to  his  wife. 
There'll  soon  be  a  child." 

"Go  back  to  the  Ryashkins'  house?  No,  I 
can't  take  it  on  myself  to  do  that.  You  saw  that 
scene?  And  what  if  there'll  be  scenes  like  that 
in  the  house  every  day,  only  without  people 
round,  alone,  inside  four  walls?  No  good  trying 
to  make  him  do  it;  he  just  wouldn't  stand  it; 
he'd  have  to  get  away.  To  take  Stesha  out  of 
that  house,  now — that's  another  matter.  But 
she's  rooted  in,  can't  be  torn  away.  I  know 
them,  they  hang  on  tight  to  what's  theirs." 

"But  the  child!" 

"That's  the  only  hope.   Maybe   the   child'll 

bring  Stesha  to  her  senses Well,    you'd 

better  go." 
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"But  what  are  the  orders?" 

"You  don't  need  any  orders.  Tomorrow  you 
go  on  with  what  you're  doing,  and  the  day 
after  Fyodor'U  be  back." 

"I  don't  see  him  coming  back.  He's  stub- 
born." 

"Well,  we'll  see  who's  the  most  stubborn.  Go 
to  Arsenty  on  your  way  back,  tell  him  I  want 
him.  He'll  carry  on  for  me  here.  I'll  have  to 
spend  the  whole  day  tomorrow  going  to  offices. 
Giving  me  some  bother,  that  Fyodor  of  yours." 

She  picked  up  her  book  again. 

17 

Varvara  Stepanovna's  stubbornness  was  the 
greater.  Fyodor  stayed  on  the  farm.  Of  course 
this  did  not  pass  without  the  case  being  tried 
and  re-tried  throughout  the  village,  but  he 
heard  nothing  of  all  that.  People  treated  him 
as  they  always  had. 

But  Stesha  could  never  have  imagined  that 
her  accustomed  way  through  the  village  to 
work  could  be  such  torture.  She  felt  as  though 
eyes  were  following  her  everywhere — from  the 
windows,  from  the  porches — alien,  inquisitive 
eyes.  She  began  to  be  afraid  of  everything.  She 
was  afraid  that  people  she  met  would  stare 
after  her,  she  was  afraid  even  that  people  from 
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another  village,  say,  a  carter  bringing  in  milk, 
would  turn  and  look  at  her. 

Often  she  would  think:  they  ought  to  con- 
demn Fyodor,  not  me.  It's  he  who  went  away, 
he's  deserted  me,  and  deserted  me  when  I'm 
expecting  a  child!  But  it  isn't  Fyodor  they  con- 
demn. It's  me.  Where's  the  justice  of  that? 
There  isn't  any  in  the  world! 

Stesha  no  longer  expected  him  to  come  to  her 
with  hanging  head,  but  she  still  hoped  to  meet 
him  somewhere. 

Once  they  did  meet,  but  Fyodor  was  with 
other  people.  He  flushed  and  forced  out  a  word 
of  greeting,  but  she  passed  by  without  an- 
swering. For  the  rest  of  the  way  she  held  her 
fists  clenched  angrily  under  her  shawl.  This 
time  she  raged  inwardly  not  only  against  her 
husband  but  against  everything — the  kolkhoz, 
the  people. ...  He  feels  ashamed  because  of 
them.  All  the  trouble  came  from  them.  He  put 
strangers  before  his  own  family.  They  could  see 
it;  that  was  why  they  supported  him  instead  of 
turning  away.  Where  was  the  justice  of  it? 

Winter  came  with  the  first  snow,  and  Fyodor 
went  away  for  a  long  time  to  the  MTS.  Now 
there  was  nothing  to  wait  for.  Soon  the  child 
would  be  born.  Well,  so  evidently  that  was 
how  it  was  to  be — she  was  left  neither  maid 
nor  widow,  simply  an  abandoned  wife. 
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Silanty  Petrovich  was  gloomily  silent.  His 
usual  sternness  had  softened.  When  Stesha 
wept,  he  comforted  her  in  his  own  way:  "Never 
mind.  Have  your  cry  out.  You'll  feel  better  for 
it. . .  .  You've  still  got  your  life  before  you. 
There'll  be  bright  days  yet.  You  stick  to  us; 
we're  not  strangers.  We'll  get  through  it  all 
somehow." 

Her  mother  cried  with  her  and  said  now  this, 
now  that.  Sometimes  she  would  say:  "Take  him 
to  court.  The  court'll  make  him  come  back.  It's 
easy  enough  for  him  to  pay  alimony.  But 
money  won't  wipe  out  disgrace.  And  what'U  it 
be  anyway?  What  money  does  he  get?"  Anoth- 
er time  she  would  urge  her  daughter:  "Stop 
fretting  over  him,  dearie.  Wait  a  bit,  you'll  be 
as  pretty  as  ever,  pretty  as  the  flowers  in  May, 
you'll  soon  find  another  one,  better  than  that 
worthless  scamp.  And  we  won't  leave  him  in 
peace.  He'll  have  to  pay  for  the  child." 

Stesha  herself,  however,  decided  on  some- 
thing which  could  never  have  occurred  to  either 
her  father  or  her  mother.  She  remembered  the 
Komsomol.  Formerly,  when  she  had  no  need 
of  it,  she  had  forgotten  it  completely,  but  now 
she  thought  of  it  again. 

With  the  first  snow  she  set  of!  for  the  district 
Komsomol  committee  on  a  sledge  going  that 
way.  Her  mother   saw   her   ofli   with:    "Don't 
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forget  Vaivara.  Tell  them  how  she's  set  him 
against  us."  Her  father  simply  grunted:  "Well 
-try  it." 

The  Komsomol  secretary's  office  was  not 
only  clean  and  comfortable.  One  felt  at  once 
the  feminine  touch  of  its  occupant.  The  potted 
plants  on  the  window-sill  were  not  the  usual 
sickly  office  plants,  fertilized  with  cigarette 
ends,  but  tall,  healthy  clusters  of  flowers  with 
thick  leaves  spilling  over.  A  snow-white  cloth 
showed  under  volumes  of  Stalin's  works,  and 
beside  the  severely  utilitarian  inkstand  stood  a 
small  ornament — a  china  hare  with  black, 
beady  eyes. 

The  secretary  herself,  Nina  Glazycheva,  had 
long  thin  fingers,  fluffy  hair  and  a  well-marked 
line  between  her  brows.  She  quietly  offered 
Stesha  a  chair. 

"Sit  down,  please.  What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

Stesha  began  to  tell  her  story,  tried  to  keep 
her  composure,  tried  desperately,  but  the  sym- 
pathetic eyes  of  the  secretary  sapped  her  self- 
control  and  she  burst  into  tears.  Nina  quickly 
poured  out  a  glass  of  water  and  spoke  gently 
but  authoritatively. 

"Please  continue." 

"My  parents  didn't  suit  him,  I  don't  know 
why.  Leave  your    home,    he    said,    forget    all 
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about  your  parents,  and  then  I'll  live  with 
you." 

"Forget  your  parents?  . . .  Yes,  go  on." 

"But  I'm  going  to  have  a  child,  it's  only  a 
few  more  days  now.  Think  of  it  yourself — 
leave  my  home  for  some  lodging,  and  neither 
of  us  with  a  thing  of  our  own. . . .  And  I'd  have 
to  hire  a  nurse.  It  was  the  head  of  our  kolkhoz 
who  put  him  up  to  it  all— to  leave  his  wife.  Why 
she  wanted  that  I  just  can't  make  out.  Envious 
or  something. . . ."  Stesha  stared  miserably  at 
the  china  hare  through  her  tears. 

"Out-ra-geous!"  The  thick  pencil  in  the  sec- 
retary's slender  fingers  made  a  heavy  stroke 
on  the  paper. 

How  could  she  fail  to  be  indignant!  A  woman 
had  come  to  her  for  help.  She  could  not  even 
restrain  the  tears  of  bitter  grief,  her  face  was 
thin  and  blotched,  her  frock  strained  over  a 
huge  abdomen.  ...  A  future  mother!  To  aban- 
don her  in  such  a  condition?  Abominable! 

"You've  done  quite  right  to  come  to  me.  Now 
don't  cry.  Don't  upset  yourself.  We'll  settle 
everything.  Fyodor  Soloveikov!  The  best  team- 
leader  at  the  MTS!  It's  amazing!" 

The  secretary  led  Stesha  to  the  door,  holding 
her  by  the  elbow — gently,  carefully,  as  one 
leads  a  sick  person.  Stesha  w^as  still  crying, 
not  only  from  sorrow  but  because  somebody 
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was  looking  at  her  with  pity,  and  perhaps  also 
from  gratitude. 

"Thank  you,  thank  you.  You're  the  first  per- 
son who's  give*^  me  a  kind  word.  In  the  village 
they  all  point  at  me." 

"Out-ra-geous!  A  thing  like  this  happening 
in  our  days!  We'll  do  everything,  everything  we 
can.  Please  compose  yourself,  Comrade  Solo- 
veikova." 

As  soon  as  Stesha  had  gone,  Nina  Glazy- 
cheva  went  to  the  telephone. 

"Give  me  the  MTS — Komsomol  secretary!. .  . 
Zhuravlyov,  is  that  you?  Come  straight  along 
here  with  Soloveikov!  I'll  be  waiting  for  you!" 
She  laid  down  the  receiver.  "Outrageous!"  she 
said  aloud. 

Nina  Glazycheva  regarded  the  very  fact  that 
Fyodor  Soloveikov  had  trampled  on  love  as 
being  criminal  from  the  Komsomol  point  of 
view.  But  to  abandon  an  expectant  mother!. . . 

Nina  herself  had  been  corresponding  for  two 
years  with  a  lieutenant  stationed  on  the  Kuril 
Islands  and  sending  him  books.  On  the  title 
page  of  each  she  wrote  an  inscription  in  a  clear 
hand.  They  were  all  very  fine  and  lofty  in  senti- 
ment, but  hackneyed.  She  always  added  the 
same  phrase:  "Remember  these  words,  Vitya." 
The  only  trouble  was  that  Vitya's  letters  had 
-become  much  less  frequent  of  late. 
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It  ought  all  to  have  been  very  simple.  Since 
he  had  finally  decided  to  break  with  the  Ryash- 
kins,  since  he  had  realized  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  live  under  the  same  roof  with  Silanty 
Petrovich  and  Alevtina  Ivanovna,  since  he  was 
convinced  that  Stesha  was  not  the  right  wife 
for  him,  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  her — 
then  why  should  he  go  on  tormenting  himself? 
He  had  broken  with  them  and  that  was  the  end 
of  it.  Forget  all  about  it. 

But  Fyodor  could  not  forget. 

At  night  he  tossed  wakefully  from  side  to 
side,  seeing  Stesha  again  in  every  detail — her 
distended  frock,  her  red,  distorted  face,  her 
eyes  dark  with  hatred.  He  remembered  how 
she  had  slumped  down  to  her  knees,  trying  to 
tear  her  wrists  from  his  grasp,  to  scratch  his 
face.  She  had  spat  at  him,  screamed  at  him, 
abused  him  in  front  of  other  people — and  yet 
he  could  not  feel  any  resentment.  How  could 
he?  She  was  a  human  being,  she  bad  had  her 
dreams,  she  had  wanted  to  be  happy,  and 
this  was  the  happiness  she  had  got — to  be 
left  without  a  husband  and  with  a  child 
coming. 

He  pitied  her — and  knew  that  he  must  not 
give  way  to  pity.  Go  back? — Live  with  averted 
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face,  fearing  to  breathe  freely?. . .  No!  He'd 
finished!  He'd  broken  away!  That  was  final. 

But  what  was  he  to  do? 

Fyodor  had  wanted  to  go  away,  to  some 
other  place  where  nobody  knew  him.  He  would 
have  lived  his  own  life,  sent  Stesha  money. . . . 
But  Varvara  Stepanovna  had  got  in  every- 
where first.  The  chairman  of  the  district  execu- 
tive himself  had  sent  for  him. 

"You  want  to  leave  your  job?"  he  asked.  "But 
what  is  ycur  reason?" 

"What  is  your  reason?"  This  was  the  ques- 
tion everybody  asked,  and  Fyodor  felt  he  could 
not  answer  it.  He  would  have  had  to  explain 
why  he  had  left  his  wife,  would  have  to  wash 
his  dirty  linen  in  the  most  public  way.  Willy- 
nilly,  he  had  to  stop  where  he  was. 

Chizhov,  Varvara  Stepanovna  and  Fyodor's 
other  friends  never  spoke  to  him  of  his  wife. 
Why  touch  a  sore  spot? 

Fyodor  went  with  the  mechanic  Arkady  Zhu- 
ravlyov  to  the  district  committee,  oppressed 
with  a  sense  of  impending  trouble. 

Nina  Glazycheva  indicated  a  chair  with  a 
frowning  nod.  She  did  not  speak  at  once  but 
continued  reading  some  papers,  leaving  him 
time  to  look  at  her  and  realize  her  mood.  At 
last  she  raised  her  eyes  to  Fyodor. 
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"Comrade  Soloveikov!"  A  pause.  "Only  half 
an  hour  ago  your  wife  was  sitting  where  you 
are  now." 

A  stern  look.  Silence.  Fyodor  made  no  move- 
ment, but  his  face  darkened. 

"Abandoned!  Expecting  a  child!  In  tears! 
Beside  herself  with  grief!.  . .  Well — haven't  you 
anything  to  say?  Are  you  afraid  to  look  me  in 
the  face?" 

Fyodor  said  nothing,  did  not  raise  his  eyes, 
did  not  move. 

"You're  ashamed?. . .  I  ask  you  as  a  Komso- 
mol member-^what  reason  had  you  for  such 
disgraceful  behaviour?.  . .  Don't  think  that  it's 
your  own  private  business.  Questions  of  con- 
duct are  social  questions.  What  have  you  to 
say?. . .  I'm  waiting  to  hear  what  you  have  to 
say." 

"It  would  take  a  long  time  to  explain  it  all." 

"I'll  listen  all  day  and  all  night  too  if  it 
helps  your  wife  and  you  to  shed  forms  of  behav- 
iour not  compatible  with  the  standards  of 
today." 

Tiny  beads  of  sweat  broke,  out  on  Fyodor's 
forehead.  He  would  have  to  speak  about 
everything — how  they  had  met  and  Stesha's 
attraction  for  him,  her  blue  frock,  the  tender 
hollow  right  above  the  neck  of  her  frock. 
He  would  have  to  talk  about  how  they  began 
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life  together,  the  quiet  happiness  when  she 
came  to  him  with  her  face  hot  from  the 
stove,  explain  about  her  father,  about  that 
horse,  the  hare,  the  goat  that  "stole  our  cucum- 
bers." But  how  could  he  explain  everything? 
What  was  the  most  important  thing,  the  key  to 
it  all? 

"It  isn't  a  good  family,''  he  said. 

"How  isn't  it  good?" 

"They're  members  of  the  kolkhoz  but  they're 
hostile  to  it.  It's  hard  living  with  people  when 
you  always  keep  hearing  day  in,  day  out:  'They 

don't  treat  folks  right,  they've  no  gratitude 

Break  your  back  for  them.'  And  it's  the  kol- 
khoz they're  talking  about. . . ." 

"And  you  desert  an  expectant  mother  be- 
cause of  that}  You  ought  to  have  influenced 
her,  educated  her,  and  her  parents  too — all  of 
them!  They  ought  to  have  felt  at  once  that  a 
Komsomol  member  had  come  into  the  family!" 

"That's  easier  said  than  done.  How  can  you 
make  grown-up  people  change  their  ways?" 
Fyodor  objected,  and  the  next  moment  wished 
he  had  kept  silent.  Nina  Glazycheva  brought 
her  hand  down  on  the  table. 

"Is  that  all  you  can  say?. . .  It's  the  height  of 
disgrace  to  plead  helplessness.  Did  you  make 
any  attempt  to  educate  them?  I  think  you 
didn't!" 
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What  was  the  good  of  talking  or  arguing? 
Varvara  Stepanovna  knew  what  Silanty 
Ryashkin  was  and  she  had  understood  Fyodor 
without  any  explanations.  He  wished  he  could 
send  this  ready  talker  to  live  with  the 
Ryashkins.  Let  her  see  how  far  she  would  get 
with  educating  the  Silanty  kind. 

"Why  don't  you  speak?  Nothing  to  say?  Your 
wife  is  not  in  the  Komsomol.  That  in  itself  is 
enough  to  show  your  indifference  to  her.  I 
could  see  what  she  was  like  just  now — an 
ordinary  girl,  candid  and  open,  not  at  all  stu- 
pid I'm  sure— a  girl  like  that  could  make  a 
good  Komsomol  member." 

"She  used  to  be  in  the  Komsomol.  Four  years 
ago.  .  . .  She  just  dropped  out.  Why  didn't  the 
district  committee  make  a  good  Komsomol 
member  of  her  then?" 

"Is  that  so?. . .  I  didn't  know.  . . .  But  you're 
not  the  person  to  reproach  the  district  commit- 
tee. There  are  about  a  thousand  Komsomol 
members  in  this  district;  the  committee  cannot 
undertake  to  educate  each  one  individually.  It 
is  people  like  you  who  should  help  us  to  edu- 
cate them.  And  how  have  you  helped?  Deserted 
your  wife  when  she  was  expecting  a  child! 
Committed  a  crime  instead  of  helping!" 

Fyodor  had  no  opportunity  to  voice  any 
more  objections,  he  could   only    listen.    Nina 
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Gkzycheva  quoted  what  Maxim  Gorky  had 
said  about  the  word  "man"  having  a  proud 
ring,  and  spoke  about  how  Nikolai  Ostrovsky 
could  love,  and  went  right  back  to  the  Decemb- 
rists whose  wives  accompanied  them  voluntarily 
into  exile.  The  implication  was  that  even  the 
noblemen-democrats  of  the  Decembrist  move- 
ment knew  how  to  educate  their  wives. 

When  she  had  talked  herself  out  to  Fyodor, 
Nina  turned  to  Arkady  Zhuravlyov,  who  had 
effaced  himself  in  a  corner. 

"You're  the  secretary  of  the  MTS  Komsomol 
organization.  Where  were  your  eyes?  Is  it  or  is 
it  not  your  duty  to  know  how  Komsomol  mem- 
bers live?  Why  did  you  say  nothing  to  the  dis- 
trict committee?" 

Burly,  kind-hearted  Arkady  Zhuravlyov  had 
heard  a  good  deal  from  the  tractor  drivers 
about  Fyodor's  domestic  troubles,  but  he  found 
no  words.  He  was  stunned  by  Nina's  eloquence, 
especially  when  she  quoted  the  maxims  of  fa- 
mous people.  How  could  he  argue  with  her?  The 
only  thing  was  to  wait  for  the  storm  to  pass 
over. 

"Well  then!"  Nina  brought  her  narrow  palm 
down  on  the  glass-topped  table  as  a  sign  that 
the  interview  was  ended.  "An  action  unworthy 
of  a  Komsomol  member  has  come  to  light!  We 
shall  have  to  take  it  up   at   a  meeting  of  the 
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bureau.  I  give  you  ten  days'  grace,  Comrade 
Soloveikov,  and  I  advise  you  to  think  over  your 
conduct  very  carefully  before  the  meeting!" 

Fyodor  vv^ent  back  alone  to  the  small  room 
he  had  rented  not  far  from  the  MTS.  Zhurav- 
lyov  left  him  outside  the  district  committee 
offices  saying  merely,  with  averted  glance,  "So 
this  is  the  turn  it's  taking.  Looks  bad," 

Yes,  it  looked  bad.  Fyodor  had  been  in  the 
Komsomol  for  many  years;  he  was  twenty-five; 
it  was  time  for  him  to  think  of  joining  the 
Party.  He  had  had  no  reprimands;  his  work 
had  been  praised;  he  had  always  paid  his  dues 
regularly,  carried  out  Komsomol  assignments 
accurately.  But  when  the  test  came  it  appeared 
he  was  a  bad  Komsomol  member.  Perhaps  that 
was  true,  but  how  should  he  have  acted?  In- 
fluence them,  she  said,  educate  them. ...  In 
general  she  had  had  a  lot  to  say,  she  had  even 
gone  back  to  the  Decembrists,  but  she  had  said 
nothing  about  how  to  educate  them.  Educate 
them — and  that's  all! 

There  would  be  a  meeting.  Everything  would 
be  discussed.  There  would  be  talk  all  over  the 
district.  He  had  thought  it  was  over.  He  had 
suffered,  endured,  and  finally  put  an  end  to  the 
whole  wretched  business — but  the  worst  was 
still  to  come.  It  was  taking  a  bad  turn.  It  could 
not  be  worse. 
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The  early  winter  evening  was  falling  over 
houses  and  gardens.  A  few  scattered  snowflakes 
drifted  down.  Everything  was  empty  and  quiet. 
Lights  appeared  in  the  windows — every  light  a 
family.  Everyone  has  a  family,  everyone  has  a 
home.  But  you,  Fyodor — go  to  your  bachelor 
room  with  the  wireless  set  on  its  bare  table 
and  a  bed  in  the  corner.  .  .  .  There  are  times 
when  a  man  of  twenty-five  can  feel  like  a  for- 
lorn, abandoned  child. 

19 

For  a  month  Stesha  had  hardly  left  the 
house.  Before  that  she  did  at  least  have  to  go 
to  the  factory,  but  now  she  was  on  maternity 
leave.  All  she  saw  was  four  walls,  even  the 
small  patch  of  yard  outside  the  window  could 
no  longer  be  seen  through  the  patterns  of  frost 
on  the  pane.  From  morning  to  night  her 
thoughts  harassed  and  tormented  her.  She  had 
gone  over  it  all  again  and  again.  There  was 
nothing  she  could  add.  She  could  only  torture 
herself.  But  with  another  day  the  weary  tread- 
mill began.  .  .  .  Day  after  day,  no  end,  no 
relief.  ...  So  it  had  been  yesterday  too. 

But  now  there  was  the  memory  of  that 
journey — the  sledge  lurching  at  the  sharp 
turns,  the  smell  of  its  dry  straw  in  the  frosty 
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air,  the  fir  copse  deep  in  snow,  the  kind  eyes 
and  sympathetic  voice  of  the  district  Komso- 
mol secretary.  . .  .  Stesha  had  come  home 
refreshed. 

The  floor  was  deep  in  shavings  and  chips, 
and  a  big  half-made  sledge  occupied  the  middle 
of  the  room,  giving  out  a  bitter  fragrance  of 
bird-cherry.  Her  father  was  holding  an  axe, 
carefully  sharpening  its  blade.  He  made  good 
sledges  but  made  them  seldom.  His  purchasers 
were  from  kolkhozes  a  good  distance  away  and 
he  specially  warned  them  against  any  unnec- 
essary talk.  Otherwise  Varvara  might  take  it 
into  her  head  to  put  him  on  the  job;  he  would 
make  the  sledges,  the  kolkhoz  would  sell  them 
and  he  would  simply  be  paid  in  workdays. 
Silanty  knew  a  trick  worth  two  of  that. 

The  old  man  contented  himself  with  a  look 
at  his  daughter  as  she  entered,  then  went  on 
silently  with  his  work,  the  thin  shavings  fall- 
ing thickly  from  his  sharp  axe. 

Her  mother,  however,  began  asking  ques- 
tions at  once. 

"Well,  dearie,  how  was  it?  What  did  they 
say?" 

Stesha  loosened  her  shawl  and  sat  down  on 
the  bench  without  waiting  to  take  of!  her  coat. 
In  a  voice  rendered  vibrant  with  hope  she  be- 
gan to  relate  everything  as  it  had  happened — 
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how  the  secretary  had  received  her,  how  kind- 
ly she  had  spoken,  how  they  had  gone  to  the 
door  almost  arm  in  arm. 

Alevtina  Ivanovna  interrupted  with  a  cry  of 
triumph.  "They'll  singe  that  fine  fellow's  whisk- 
ers! They'll  make  him  sit  up!  And  quite  right 
too!" 

"All  talk,"  Silanty  Petrovich  jerked  out 
curtly.  "Don't  you  start  hoping  for  anything 
special.  They're  all  tarred  with  the  same 
brush." 

Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  Stesha 
felt  a  wave  of  dislike  for  her  father's  way  of 
talking,  even  for  her  father  himself — his  stoop- 
ing shoulders,  the  strands  of  grey  hair  plas- 
tered on  his  forehead,  his  gloomy  pendant  nose, 
his  gnarled  hands  grasping  the  axe-head.  .  .  . 
Why  did  he  talk  like  that?  He  always  thought 
badly  of  everything  and  everybody.  But  there 
were  good  people  in  the  world!  There  were! 

"Maybe  it  isn't  all  just  talk.  Maybe  they  will 
make  him  sit  up,"  the  mother  said  uncer- 
tainly. 

"Well,  suppose  they  do?  Suppose  they  shame 
him,  maybe  even  think  up  some  sort  of  punish- 
ment—what'll  our  Stesha  get  out  of  that?" 

Alevtina  Ivanovna  said  nothing.  Stesha,  too, 
was  silent.  The  warm  little  feeling  of  joy  which 
she  had  brought  was  extinguished. 
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"Ten  days'  grace.  I  advise  you  to  think  over 
your  conduct."  Unnecessary  advice. . . .  Only 
occasionally,  when  work  claimed  him  utterly, 
was  he  able  to  forget.  From  morning  to  night 
he  thought  and  thought,  but  it  brought  him 
nowhere. 

The  meeting  began  by  discussing  the  plan  of 
cultural  activities  for  the  quarter,  then  went  on 
to  other  business.  All  this  time  Fyodor  sat 
apart,  waiting  in  torment.  If  only  they'd  hurry 
up  and  not  keep  him  on  the  rack. . . . 

At  last,  exchanging  her  businesslike  expres- 
sion for  one  of  stern  estrangement,  Nina  Glazy- 
cheva  announced,  "Now  we  must  examine  the 
case  of  Fyodor  Soloveikov." 

All  the  other  faces  assumed  the  same  ex- 
pression. Only  Styopa  Rukavkov,  secretary  of 
the  Komsomol  branch  at  the  Right  Road  kol- 
khoz, one  of  the  biggest  in  the  district,  glanced 
at  Fyodor  with  reproachful  eyes  that  yet  held  a 
sly  twinkle,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Eh,  brother,  so 
they've  hauled  you  up  to  the  bureau  meeting, 
have  they?"  And  Lev  Zakharovich,  the  physics 
teacher  at  the  secondary  school,  his  long, 
straight  hair  falling  over  his  cheek,  stared  at 
the  floor  through  his  glasses. 

"A  little  while  ago  Soloveikov's  wife  came  to 
me, . . ."  Nina  made  her    report    in    an   even 
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voice — a  voice  which  said,  "I  am  quite  impar- 
tial. I  am  giving  you  the  facts." 

At  her  very  tone,  faces  became  sterner. 
Irochka  Moskvina,  a  Hvestock  specialist  from 
the  district  agricultural  office,  could  not  contain 
herself. 

"Disgraceful!" 

In  a  businesslike  voice  Nina  described 
Stesha's  appearance,  her  red,  swollen  eyes,  her 
trembling  voice,  and  said  how  many  months 
she  was  gone  in  pregnancy  when  Fyodor  left 
her. 

"This,  briefly,  is  the  essence  of  the  case," 
Nina  concluded  and  turned  to  Fyodor.  "Com- 
rade Soloveikov,  what  have  you  to  say  to  the 
meeting?" 

Fyodor  rose. 

The  essence  of  the  case?  But  there  were  two 
cases — his,  and  that  of  Stesha,  her  father  and 
her  mother.  It  was  their  side  only  which 
Nina  had  put. 

He  stood  silent,  staring  at  his  boots.  . . .  No, 
it  was  impossible  to  make  it  all  clear.  Stesha's 
side  was  easier  to  see;  it  was  there  right  before 
one. 

"You  told  me  to  think,"  he  said  dully,  turning 
to  Nina.  "And  I've  been  thinking.  ...  I  can't 
go  back.  How  to  educate  them  I  don't  know. 
Let  Stesha  come  and  live  with  me,  then  per- 
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haps  I  shall  be  able  to  educate  her.  I  can't 
think  of  anything  else. . . .  I'm  speaking  with 
an  open  heart."  He  fell  silent,  heaved  a  sigh, 
and  sat  down  without  looking  at  anybody. 
"That's  all  I  can  say."  He  hunched  in  his  chair 
again. 

"May  I  say  a  word?"  asked  Styopa  Rukav- 
kov,  turning  to  Fyodor  with  a  menacing  look. 
"You  were  faced  witTi  a  difficulty.  And  how  did 
you  deal  with  it?  Said  good-bye  and  banged 
the  door  behind  you!  Was  that  the  way  a  Kom- 
somol member  should  act?  No!  It  was  disgrace- 
ful!.. .    But,  "Comrades. .. ." 

Nina  Glazycheva  had  pricked  up  her  ears  at 
once.  She  knew  Styopa  Rukavkov.  If  he  start- 
ed with  praise,  enumerating  a  person's  good 
qualities,  then  he  would  most  certainly  end 
with  a  withering  condemnation,  and  if,  on  the 
contrary,  he  began  with  thunder,  the  end  would 
be  complete  exoneration.  And  in  both  cases  the 
bridge  was  always  those  two  words,  "But, 
Comrades.  .  .  ." 

This  time  Styopa  had  started  with  thunder, 
and  Nina  was  on  the  alert. 

"But,  Comrades!. .  .  Fyodor  Soloveikov's 
wife,  we  have  heard,  used  to  be  in  the  Komso- 
mol. And  she  left  it!  Who  was  to  blame  for 
that?  The  district  committee,  we  older  Kom- 
somol members,  and  she  herself  first  of  all!" 
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Styopa  Rukavkov  was  small,  red-haired  and 

freckled,  but  many  of  the  girls  in  the  kolkhoz 
would  have  liked  to  attract  their  secretary's 
attention.  He  bore  himself  well  and  spoke  with 
weight,  emphasizing  his  words  with  sweeping 
gestures. 

"We  must  not  put  the  whole  blame  on  Solo- 
veikov.  But  this  is  what  is  being  done — all  of 
it,  in  one  pile!. . .  He  is  to  blame,  yes,  that  is 
true!  But  he  is  not  so  greatly  to  blame.  I 
propose  that  he  be  simply  given  a  mild 
reproof." 

"Not  much  to  blame?  When  he's  deserted  his 
wife!  A  mild  reproof!  That's  the  same  thing  as 
condoning  it.  How  otherwise  are  we  to  under- 
stand that?"  Nina  Glazycheva  rose  in  her 
indignation. 

"We  should  expel  him,  and  that's  too  little!" 
Irochka  Moskvina  broke  in,  flushed  with  em- 
barrassment. She  was  the  youngest  member  of 
the  bureau  present  and  was  always  afraid  of 
saying  something  which  would  displease  Nina. 

An  argument  started — should  Fyodor  be 
given  a  severe  or  an  ordinary  reprimand  or 
simply  a  mild  reproof?  Fyodor  sat  slumped  in 
his  chair  listening  indifferently. 

"This  is  all  beside  the  point!"  Lev  Zakharo- 
vich  had  for  some  time  been  looking  angrily 
at  the  disputants  through  his  glasses.  "We  can 
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reprimand  him,  we  can  write  down  tiie  deci- 
sion. That's  easy  enough.  But  his  wife  is  un- 
happy, and  he  is  too,  look  at  him.  Unhappy! 
And  we  want  to  cure  everything  with  paper 
and  ink." 

He  spoke  quietly,  calmly,  pushing  his  hair 
back  from  his  forehead.  In  general  he  was  of  a 
quiet  nature  and  seldom  spoke  at  meetings, 
but  when  he  did  speak  people  listened,  for  he 
always  brought  forward  something  that  others 
had  not  thought  about.  After  all,  he  knew  much 
more  than  they  and  his  learning  inspired 
respect. 

"Why  have  we  met  today?  Only  to  give  a 
reprimand?  We  came  here  to  help  a  human 
being." 

"Quite  right!  To  help!"  Nina  broke  in 
brightly. 

"The  only  question  is — how?"  said  Lev 
Zakharovich.  "That  is  the  question.  For  my 
own  part  I  have  to  admit  that  I  don't  know." 

"Comrade  Soloveikov,"  said  Nina,  turning  to 
Fyodor.  "It  is  for  you  to  say— what  help  do  you 
need?  We  will  give  it  to  you." 

Help?.  .  .  Fyodor  looked  round,  at  a  loss. 
What  help  could  there  be?  Get  Stesha  away 
from  her  parents?  But  the  district  committee 
could  not  order  her  to  leave  home  and  go  to  her 
husband,  and  even  if  it  did,  she  would  not  obey. 
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"I  don't  know,"  he  said  dispiritedly. 

Everybody  was  silent.  Nina  looked  away 
from  Fyodor,  dissatisfied.  .  . .  Even  here  he  had 
no  will  of  his  own. 

"We  don't  know  how  to  help  him,"  Lev 
Zakharovich  continued.  "And  since  we  don't 
know,  then  all  this  argument  about  a  repri- 
mand has  no  point." 

"So  Soloveikov's  conduct  deserves  no  pen- 
alty?" Nina's  voice  rang  with  indignation.  Lev 
Zakharovich  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Suppose  we  do  give  him  a  reprimand — will 
that  change  anything?  It  will  all  remain 
exactly  as  it  was." 

Nina  broke  into  heated  speech.  She  said  that 
Lev  Zakharovich  did  not  correctly  understand 
the  duties  of  the  district  committee  bureau,  that 
a  reprimand  for  Soloveikov  would  be  a  warn- 
ing to  others.  .  .  .  She  spoke  for  a  long  time, 
as  usual  bringing  in  instances  from  literature 
and  the  lives  of  great  men.  When  she  had 
finished,  the  argument  broke  out  again — 
reprimand  or  a  mild  reproof?  Lev  Zakharovich 
sat  in  angry  silence.  Finally  a  reprimand  was 
decided  upon. 

Styopa  Rukavkov  overtook  Fyodor  in  the 
street.  Styopa  looked  very  trim  in  his  neat 
braided    winter    coat    and   lambskin   hat — no 
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wonder  he  was  considered  the  smartest  young 
fellow  in  his  kolkhoz. 

"If  that  teacher  hadn't  thrust  his  oar  in,  we'd 
have  got  you  off,"  Styopa  said  in  friendly  tones. 
"He's  got  plenty  of  learning,  and  a  good  heart, 
but  not  much  tact." 

From  his  smug  expression  it  was  not  hard 
to  guess  his  opinion  that  if  there  was  anyone 
with  real  tact  in  the  district  Komsomol  com- 
mittee, it  was  he,  Styopa. 

Fyodor  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Reprimand  or  reproof — it's  all  the  sam^e,  it 
makes  things  no  easier.  You've  been  full  of  it 
all  today,  but  you'll  have  forgotten  by  tomor- 
row. Other  folks'  troubles  are  easily  borne." 

Styopa  gave  a  surprised  whistle.  "You  take 
it  like  that?  That's  not  right,  brother!" 
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Fyodor  had  stopped  late  at  the  MTS— not 
because  of  any  rush  of  work,  but  simply  be- 
cause he  could  not  stand  being  alone  with  his 
sombre  thoughts  within  the  four  walls  of  his 
room. 

It  was  late  when  he  came  home.  A  horse  was 
standing  by  the  fence  harnessed  to  a  sledge. 
Entering  his  room,  Fyodor  saw  Grandad  Ignat 
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sitting  by  the  glowing  stove  talking  to  the 
master  of  the  house. 

"You've  been  gossiping  a  long  time  some- 
where, lad,  a  long  time,"  the  old  man  said. 
"Now  I've  got  to  get  home  in  the  dark." 

"What's  happened?  Am  I  wanted  for  any- 
thing?" 

"My  boss  at  home  gave  me  a  message  for 
you. . . ."  Ignat  turned  to  his  companion  and 
said  confidentially  (they  had  evidently  become 
good  friends  already) :  "Trofim,  you  go  along 
to  your  own  room,  we've  got  some  private 
business  to  talk  about." 

"All  right,  have  all  the  secrets  you  want,  only 
don't  forget  to  close  the  damper  on  the  stove." 
The  man  went  out. 

Grandad  Ignat  turned  to  Fyodor. 

"Today  Silanty  and  I  took  your  wife  to  hos- 
pital. That's  what's  happened." 

"What?!" 

"What?  Nothing  but  a  baby. . .  .  Didn't  you 
expect  it?  My  old  woman  told  me  to  let  you 
know.  Silanty  could  have  done  it  himself,  she 
said,  but  he  wouldn't  come  to  you." 

"When  did  you  take  her?" 

"This  afternoon." 

"Maybe  the  child's  born?" 

"That  I  can't  say.  Things  like  that  are 
beyond  our  knowledge." 
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Fyodor  jammed  on  his  cap,  wet  from  melted 
snow. 

"I'll  go,  Ignat,  I'll  go  at  once.  Why  didn't 
you  come  to  the  MTS?" 

The  last  words  floated  back  from  outside 
the  door. 

Ignat  began  putting  on  his  coat,  shaking  his 
head.  Then  he  remembered  the  stove.  He 
placed  a  chair  by  it,  climbed  up  grunting  and 
closed  the  damper. 

"Trofim,  hey,  Trofim!"  he  shouted.  "Don't 
bolt  the  door  tonight!  He  may  be  coming  in 
now  and  then  .for  a  warm-up." 

Fyodor  strode  along  with  rapid  strides,  then 
broke  into  a  run. . . . 

Why  did  he  run?  Why  was  he  so  agitated? 
His  love  for  Stesha  had  seemed  forgotten, 
crushed  by  the  misery,  the  troubles  large  and 
small  that  had  rained  down  on  him!  All  his 
feeling  for  her  should  have  been  choked,  buried 
like  a  clump  of  heather  under  a  landslide.  Was 
it  love  for  the  child  that  moved  him?  But  he 
had  never  seen  the  child,  he  could  not  even 
picture  it.  How  can  you  love  that  which  you 
cannot  even  picture?. . .  Was  it  possible  that 
not  everything  had  been  smothered,  that  some- 
thing was  thrusting  through,  something  still 
lived? 

The   hospital  was   outside  the   village  in  a 
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lime  grove.  Fyodor  ran  to  the  big  gates  and 
stopped  short. 

He  had  dashed  here  headlong — but  what  for? 
To  congratulate  her?.  .  .  What  did  she  want 
with  his  congratulations?  To  rejoice?  Who 
could  tell  how  everything  would  turn  out — 
would  it  be  joy,  or  another  load  of  grief?  But 
to  return,  get  into  bed  and  go  to  sleep — im- 
possible! His  wife  was  giving  birth  to  a  child! 
Then  he  remembered  that  in  such  cases  one 
usually  brought  flowers  and  presents.  There 
he  was  with  empty  hands,  as  much  as  to  say — 
I've  brought  myself — here,  take  me.  No,  he 
would  have  to  buy  something. 

Fyodor  turned  back. 

There  was  one  shop  which  kept  open  till 
twelve.  From  six  to  midnig'ht  Pavla  Pavlovna, 
a  large,  formidable  woman  with  a  double  chin, 
known  far  and  wide,  stood  behind  the  counter 
serving  late  customers,  many  of  them  lorry 
drivers  for  whom  it  was  a  convenient  halt  to 
get  something  to  eat  and  pick  up  chance  pas- 
sengers. 

"Fyodor!"  A  man  turned  away  from  the 
counter  with  an  exclamation — a  man  with  tig*ht 
curls  showing  under  his  cap,  a  face  red 
and  roughened  with  wind  and  frost  and  twin- 
kling eyes — Vasya  Lyubimov  from  the  Khrom- 
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tsovo  kolkhoz.  He  seized  Fyodor's  hand  and 
wrung  it. 

"Pavia  Pavlovna,  get  another  bottle  oiT  the 
shelf!  I've  found  an  old  pal!" 

"Yasya!  I  can't— I'd  be  glad  to  but  I  can't! 
I've  no  time!" 

"Fyodor!  Is  that  you  speaking!  It's  a  year 
since  I've  seen  youl" 

"My  wife's  at  the  hospital,  having  a  baby.  I 
rushed  in  to  buy  something  for  her." 

"0-o-oh,  so  that's  it!. . .  Just  the  time  to  cele- 
brate. All  right,  all  right,  I  understand.  Con- 
gratulations, brother!  Give  me  your  paw!  You 
can  forget  a  pal  and  yourself  too  at  a  time  like 

that A  son,  Fyodor,  a  son!   Maybe  it's    a 

son  coming,  eh?  A  drink  on  you!  All  right,  all 
right,  I  understand.  So  you've  got  ahead  of  us! 
I'm  thinking  of  getting  married  too." 

Vasya  continued  his  boisterous  rejoicing  and 
the  other  men  looked  at  Fyodor  with  silent  re- 
spect as  he  bought  sweets  and  a  slab  of  choco- 
late in  rather  tired-looking  wrappings. 

"Left  us  and  disappeared!  Never  a  sight  or 
sound  of  you!  Vanished. . . .  Eh,  I  wish  I  could 
stop  here  a  b't  and  celebrate.  But  ourPolikar- 
povich'll  eiat  me  alive  if  I  don't  get  those 
concentrates    in    time.    I'll  tell   all  the  boys 
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though,  don't  worry — our  Fyodor  Soloveikov's 
got  a  son  and  heir!  Well,  I  see  you  want  to  be 

off Get  along,  get  along,  I  won't  keep  you. 

Give  me  your  hand  again!" 

Before  this  meeting  Fyodor  had  been  filled 
with  confused  agitation.  After  Vasya's  noisy 
rejoicing  the  agitation  remained  but  now  it 
was  mingled  with  gladness  and  hope.  What  a 
fool  he  had  been.  Racking  his  brains,  making 
mountains  out  of  molehills  when  it  was  all  so 
simple — the  child  was  coming,  he  was  a  father, 
he  had  a  right  to  demand  that  Stesha  come 
and  live  with  him!  And  he  would  get  his  way! 
Everything  would  be  all  right! 

Fyodor  ra  through  the  empty  streets  back 
to  the  hospital. 

There  was  only  one  man  in  the  waiting- 
room  of  the  maternity  block — an  elderly  man 
in  a  good  coat  and  a  tall  lambskin  hat,  who 
looked  as  though  he  had  some  job  in  an  office. 
Fyodor's  heart  beat  loudly  from  haste  and  a 
tense  expectation  of  something  big.  He  had  had 
a  vague  anticipation  that  there  would  be  a  lot 
of  fuss  inside,  people  running  about  every- 
where. But  here  was  a  solitary  man  sitting  in 
the  large,  clean,  brightly-lighted  room  looking 
at  him  with  calm  benevolence. 

"Is  this  your  first  time?"  the  man  asked. 
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"What's  that?"  Fyodor  did  not  at  first  un- 
derstand. 

"Is  it  the  first  time  your  wife's  here?" 

"Yes,"  said  Fyodor  with  a  sigh,  affected  by 
the  man's  mood. 

"I  can  see  it.  I  come  here  every  year.  This  is 
my  fourth." 

A  nurse  brought  in  some  clothes — a  coat, 
shawl,  felt  boots. 

"Here  you  are." 

The  stranger  took  the  things,  folded  them 
unhurriedly  and  fastened  them  neatly  together. 

"Bring  a  wife  and  get  a  bundle  in  exchange. 
Good-bye.  Don't  worry.  It's  quite  an  ordinary 
thing,  What  do  you  want — a  boy  or  a  girl?" 

"A  boy,  of  course." 

"Then  it'll  be  a  girl." 

"Why?" 

"I  know  by  experience.  I  like  girls  better, 
and  every  year  it's  the  same  thing,  another 
boy.  But  that's  all  right  too.  They've  got  a 
voice  in  them.  No  danger  of  being  bored." 

With  a  friendly  nod  he  went  out.  The  nurse 
shut  the  door  behind  him  and  turned  to  Fyodor. 

"What  name?" 

"Soloveikov.  Fyodor  Soloveikov." 

"We  haven't  any  Fyodors  in  here.  You're 
Stesha  Soloveikova's  husband,  I  suppose?  She 
came  in    today.    You've    brought    something 
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for  her?  Give  it  to  me.  I'll  see  she  gets  it  all 
right." 

"Is  the  child  born  yet?" 

"It  doesn't  go  as  quickly  as  all  that.  Now 
you  go  along  home,  go  to  bed  and  sleep.  We'll 
let  you  know." 

"I'll  wait." 

"No,  you'd  better  go.  You  might  have  to  wait 
three  days.  That's  the  way  it  sometimes  is — 
you  can't  hurry  it." 

Fyodor  paced  up  and  down  for  a  long  time 
under  the  lighted  windows  of  the  maternity 
block,  straining  his  ears — would  he  hear  Stesha 
screaming  through  the  double  panes  of  glass? 
But  he  could  hear  only  the  snow  crunching 
under  his  boots. 

Seveial  times  that  night  he  came  back  to 
those  windows  and  paced  up  and  down  by  the 
wall.  It  was  a  frosty  night  with  occasional 
snow,  but  Fyodor  could  see  a  bright  summer 
morning,  a  meadow  gleaming  with  dew  and 
two  dark  tracks  going  through  it — one  made 
by  his  feet,  the  other  by  the  feet  of  his  son 
as  they  went  fishing.  He  could  see  it  all 
plainly — the  dewy  meadow,  the  tracks  on  the 
wet  grass,  the  river-bank  with  the  last  shreds 
of  mist  caught  in  the  bushes.  But  one  thing  he 
could  not  see,  and  that  was  the  most  important, 
his  son.  There  was  a  flaxen  head,  a  long  fish- 
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ing-rod  on  the  shoulder — and  that  was  all. . .'. 
It  was  not  enough! 

Chilled  through  and  through,  he  would  go 
home.  But  he  did  not  light  the  lamp  or  undress, 
he  sat  warming  himself  by  the  stove,  still 
thinking  of  his  son,  the  dewy  meadow  and  the 
tracks  through  it,  wondering  now  and  then  at 
having  found  the  door  unbolted,  although 
Trofim  was  sound  asleep.  He  must  have  for- 
gotten— a  fortunate  chance.  No  need  to  wake 
him  up, 

Fyodor  did  not  sleep  all  night,  but  he  felt  no 
tiredness  at  work.  Every  hour  he  ran  eagerly 
to  the  telephone  to  make  enquiries  but  always 
came  away  disappointed. 

It  was  towards  evening  when  Stesha  had 
her  baby. 

21 

Every  time  the  pains  came  Stesha  flung  her- 
self about  on  the  bed  screaming,  "I  don't  want 
it!  I  don't  want  it!"  The  doctors  and  nurses,  ac- 
customed to  hearing  agonized  cries,  took  no 
notice.  They  understood  her  words  in  their  own 
way:  "I  don't  want  this  torture!"  But  Stesha's 
screams  did  not  come  from  pain  alone.  "I  don't 
want  it!"  referred  to  the  child.  What  did  she, 
an  abandoned  wife,  want  with  it? 
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Then  they  brought  her  the  small  bundle.  A 
tiny  crimson  face  looked  out  from  the  white 
wrappings.  It  was  placed  on  Stesha's  bed,  and 
the  doctors,  nurses,  even  her  neighbour — all 
were  smiling  and  congratulating  her,  every- 
body looked  at  her  with  kindness.  A  new  human 
being  had  come  into  the  world,  who  could  be 
indifferent  to  that? 

The  warm  little  mouth  clung  to  the  nipple 
and  a  strange  sweet  sensation  ran  through 
her.  Stesha  moved  nearer,  carefully  drew  the 
child  to  her  and  big  tears  rolled  down  her  face. 
They  were  tears  of  relief  and  of  shame  for  her 
thought,  "I  don't  want  the  child."  They  were 
tears  of  happiness,  tears  of  pity  for  herself,  for 
this  new  human  being,  this  warm,  living 
bundle  that  clung  so  trustfully  to  her  breast. 

The  second  time  she  nursed  the  child,  hold- 
ing her  breath  as  she  examined  the  wrinkled 
cheek  and  the  tiny,  crumpled  ear,  she  felt  some- 
one looking  at  her.  She  raised  her  head.  Fyodor 
was  standing  by  the  bed,  his  face  fixed  in 
amazement  and  apprehension. 

They  said  no  word  of  greeting.  Fyodor  sat 
down,  waited  for  a  few  difficult  moments,  then 
asked,  "Is  there  anything  you  want?  I've 
brought  some  apples. . . ."  Then  seeing  that 
Stesha  was  not  angry,  that  she  did  not  turn 
away,  his  face  broke  into  a  broad  smile.  "So 
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that's  what  she's  like. ...  A  daughter. 
Splendid!" 

Stesha  did  not  dispute  it — of  course  it  was 
splendid. 

"She  sleeps  all  the  time.  She  sucks  and  then 
— look,  she's  asleep  already." 

Fyodor  did  not  stay  long.  All  their  talk  was 
about  the  baby — how  much  she  weighed,  what 
would  have  to  be  bought  for  her — nappies, 
vests,  a  blanket. 

A  nurse  came  in  to  remind  Fyodor  that  he 
had  promised  just  to  peep  in  for  a  minute  and 
had  been  there  a  quarter  of  an  hour  already. 
He  rose,  and  only  then  said  tenderly  but  very 
firmly,  "You're  coming  to  live  with  me  now, 
Stesha,  nowhere  else." 

For  some  reason  he  had  never  been  so  dear 
to  her,  even  before  they  were  married,  as  he 
was  at  that  moment,  in  the  white  hospital 
overall  strained  over  the  shoulders,  his  long 
arms  jutting  out  of  the  sleeves,  his  face  very 
serious. 

Nevertheless  she  did  raise  a  timid  objection. 

"It  would  be  better  at  home  for  baby,  Fyo- 
dor. There'd  be  Mother  to  help  me  with  her." 
But  her  voice  was  plaintive,  uncertain. 

Her  mother  came  the  next  day.  Stesha  stole 
out  to  the  reception  room — thin,  large-eyed, 
with  untidy  hair.  Alevtina  Ivanovna  at  once 
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began  her  lamentations:  "Eh,  our  bitter  lot. 
God  must  be  angry  with  us. . . ."  She  caught 
herself  up,  however,  and  went  on  in  business- 
like tones:  "Now  don't  you  fret  youself,  I've 
got  everything  you  need — I've  made  seven 
nappies  and  some  little  clothes,  and  Father's 
made  a  cradle." 

"Mother,"  Stesha  interrupted  timidly.  "I'm 
going  to  Fyodor.  He  asked  me  to  go." 

"Asked  you  to?  Aye,  his  conscience  is  prick- 
ing him,  I'll  be  bound,  but  not  enough  to  make 
him  ask  our  pardon  and  come  and  live  with 
us  again." 

"He  won't  come  back  to  us."  Stesha  put  her 
head  on  her  mother's  shoulder  and  burst  into 
tears.  "And  how  can  I  live  with  a  child  and  no 
husband!  Everybody'll  point  at  me!" 

"What's  the  meaning  of  this?  Who's  permit- 
ted this?  What  are  the  nurses  thinking  about? 
Back  to  bed  at  once,  and  don't  dare  to  stir 
from  it!. . .  You  hear  what  I  say?  Go  back  to 
bed!"  An  elderly  woman  was  standing  in  the 
doorway.  The  doctor. 

Alevtina  Ivanovna  stroked  Stesha's  untidy 
head. 

"Now,     don't     you     worry,     dearie,     don't 

worry Go  along,  go  back.  See,  the  doctor's 

angry  with  you." 
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There  had  been  a  snowfall  during  the  night, 
the  air  was  slightly  frosty  and  the  whole  vil- 
lage looked  washed.  A  soft  light  seemed  to 
emanate  from  everything— the  roofs,  the  road 
and  the  snow-drifts  by  the  fences.  Even  the 
very  air  seemed  washed,  it  was  so  fresh  and 
invigorating.  Smoke  was  rising  from  the  chim- 
neys and  an  appetizing  smell  of  baking  bread 
filled  the  air.  Peace  and  well-being  hovered 
over  the  little  family  going  leisurely  home  from 
the  hospital. 

Fyodor  had  no  time  to  buy  a  crib.  For 
the  time  being  they  had  to  make  up  a  bed 
for  the  baby  on  two  chairs.  He  felt  guilty 
about  it. 

"But  after  all,  we're  really  only  just  setting 
up  house  now,"  he  said  in  justification.  "We're 
not  the  only  ones.  Everyone  starts  short  of  a 
lot  of  things. . . .  We'll  have  everything  in  time 
— rooms,  or  maybe  a  cottage  of  our  own,  a 
garden  and  some  livestock.  Everything's  going 
to  be  fine!" 

Stesha  agreed  with  it  all,  she  had  no  com- 
plaints. 

That  dav  thev  decided  on  the  babv's  name — 
Olga. 

The  next  morning  the  first  visitor  arrived. 
But  it  was  not  a  visitor  for  Fyodor  or 
vStesha. 
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There  was  a  knock;  then  a  young  woman 
entered  and  stood  by  the  door,  beating  the 
snow  off  her  fur  collar  with  one  glove. 

"Good  morning.  Does  Olga  Soloveikova 
live  here?" 

Fyodor  and  Stesha  were  at  a  loss  for  a  mo- 
ment and  did  not  answer.  Yes,  Olga  Solovei- 
kova lived  there. . . .  Only  ten  days  had  passed 
since  her  life  began,  only  since  yesterday  had 
she  had  a  name,  only  since  yesterday  had  she 
been  living  in  this  room. 

"Yes — will  you  come  in?" 

The  young  woman  took  off  her  coat,  took 
a  white  smock  out  of  her  suitcase,  asked  for 
warm  water  and  washed  her  hands. 

"You'll  have  to  get  a  crib.  That's  absolutely 
necessary." 

She  sat  talking  to  Stesha  for  a  long  time, 
reminding  her  about  the  temperature  of  the 
water  for  bathing  baby,  the  times  for  nursing 
her,  for  putting  her  to  sleep  and  for  taking  her 
out.  Stesha  offered  the  visitor  a  cup  of  tea  but 
she  refused. 

"Your  young  lady  isn't  the  only  one  I  have 
on  my  list." 

The  doctor  was  the  first  visitor,  but  she  w^as 
soon  followed  by  others,  several  each  day. 

One  of  the  earliest,  and  miost  unexpected, 
was  VarvcTa    Stepanovna.   Throwing  off  her 
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coat,  she  stood  by  the  door  and  rubbed  her 
hands. 

"Wait  a  bit,  wait  a  bit,"  she  said  in  her  deep 
voice.  "Let  me  get  some  of  the  cold  off  me. 
Then  I'll  take  a  look  at  this  daughter  of  yours. 
Plenty  of  time." 

First  of  all  she  unfastened  a  bundle  she  had 
brought  with  her. 

"Here  ycu  are.  This  is  for  you."  She  turned 
to  Stesha,  in  no  way  embarrassed  by  the  girl's 
stubborn  silence.  "It's  a  present  from  the  kol- 
khoz. And  .you,  Fyodor,  see  that  your  wife  eats 
enough.  She's  feeding  the  child  too,  remember! 
Stesha,  come  here. . . .  Now  be  sensible,  no  use 
pretending  you're  dumb.  There's  nothing  to 
make  bad  feeling  between  us  now.  We've  got 
to  be  friends.  Come  here.  This  is  from  me. 
White  sheeting.  See  you  don't  use  it  for  nap- 
pies. Your  husband's  old  shirts'll  do  for  that. 
Tear  them  up  and  boil  them  well.  It's  all  the 
same  to  her  what  she  dirties. . . .  This  stuff  is 
for  clothes  and  pillow-cases.  You  must  be  sen- 
sible with  your  housekeeping." 

Stesha,  who  had  not  been  brought  up  to 
expect  kindness  from  strangers — especially 
from  Varvara  Stepanovna — was  at  first  taken 
aback,  but  when  the  visitor  noticed  the  two 
chairs  and  said  she  would  have  the  carpenter 
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Yegor  make  a  crib  that  very  day,  Stesha  melted 

'°  Valvar  a*  went  up  to  the  baby  and  twiddled 
a  short,  thick  forefinger  before  her  nose,  where- 
upon baby  set  up  a  howl. 

"Wa  wal"  said  Varvara,  mimickmg  her 
delight  in  every  line  of  her  face.  "Got  a  good 
voice  on  her!  Easv  to  see  it's  your  daughter, 
Fyodor  The  Ryashkins  never  make  a  noise  like 
that,  whether  they're  pleased  or  angry,  they 
keep  it  to  themselves." 

For  some  reason  even  this    did   not   offend 

Stesha.  ,       ,  ,-  ,,  ^ 

Chizhov  came  too,  his  hands  caretull>_ 
scrubbed,  his  face  freshly  shaved,  smelling  ot 
eau  de  Cologne.  They  had  tea  together,  Chi- 
zhov obstinatelv  refusing  to  take  any  biscuits. 
Finally  Silanty  Petrovich  and  Alevtma  Iva- 
novna  arrived.  Fyodor  did  his  best  to  make 
them  welcome.  He  went  of!  for  a  bottle  of  vodka 
for  the  old  man,  called  them  "Father  '  and 
"Mother,"  but  soon  fell  silent. 

The  orandparents  were  not  cheerful  guests. 
Silanty^'Petrovich  refused  to  drink.  "We're  late 
as  it  is  Varvara'll  have  the  skin  off  me  if  I 
don't  get  that  horse  back  in  time."  The  old 
woman  would  not  come  to  table  at  all.  She  sat 
in  dicrnified  silence  by  the  door,  her  lips  pressed 
together,    turning  a   look    of    commiseration 
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first  on  her  daughter,  then  on  the  baby,  every 
glance  and  movement  saying  plainly:  Why 
pretend  to  be  happy,  you  are  poor,  miserable 
creatures. . . .  Now  and  then  she  stared  round 
the  small  room  with  the  nappies  hanging  by 
the  stove.  She  tried  not  to  look  at  Fyodor  at  all. 

All  they  had  to  say  could  have  been  said  in 
five  minutes.  But  the  old  people  dutifully  sat 
there  for  half  an  hour — long  enough  not  to 
seem  in  a  hurry  to  get  away. 

All  through  that  half-hour  Fyodor  felt  as 
though  he  were  not  under  his  own  roof  but 
under  the  Ryashkins'  again.  Stesha,  as  of  old, 
never  raised  her  eyes,  afraid  to  look  at  her  hus- 
band. 

That  Ryashkin  atmosphere  again,  he 
thought.  They'll  smash  up  our  lives  yet,  the 
bastards.  Stesha's  not  looking  at  me. ...  He 
replied  dully  to  the  old  man's  questions  about 
wages,  an  apartment,  and  whether  he'd  get  an 
allotment  in  the  spring. 

Once  they  had  gone,  however,  Stesha  be- 
came herself  again.  In  fact  she  seemed  glad 
that  her  parents  had  not  stopped  long. 

A  very  unexpected  guest  for  both  Stesha  and 
Fyodor  was  Nina  Glazycheva,  the  secretary  of 
the  district  Komsomol  committee. 

She  stayed  only  a  minute,  not  even  taking  off 
her  coat. 
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"I've  no  time,  really  I  haven't,  I  just  ran  in 
for  a  second.  Well,  now,  you  see  what  a  good 
thing  it  is  you're  together!  Splendid!. . .  And 
you've  got  a  lovely  baby,  beautiful!  Just  think 
— the  future  is  hers!  She'll  live  to  see  com- 
munism!" 

Stesha  remembered  with  pleasure  Nina's 
attitude  to  her.  She  flushed  at  this  praise  of 
her  baby  and  looked  at  Nina  with  gratitude. 
Fyodor  flushed  too  and  smiled  apologetically. 
He  bore  no  grudge. 

Nina  went  off  pleased  with  Fyodor,  Stesha, 
the  baby  and  with  herself  most  of  all.  Now  she 
could  say:  "'We  had  to  deal  with  personal  prob- 
lems, but  I  can  claim  with  authority  that  we 
settled  them  with  credit." 

Those  very  first  days  in  Fyodor's  small  bach- 
elor room  were  happy  ones. 
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Fyodor's  friends  soon  became  accustomed  to 
the  idea  that  he  now  had  a  daughter. 

Visitors,  congratulations,  presents — it  all 
brought  a  feeling  of  festivity.  But  that  soon 
ended. 

The  ordinary  hum.drum  round  of  life  began, 
a  new  kind  of  life  for  Stesha,  the  first  time  she 
had  been  away  from  home. 
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Trofim  Nikitich  was  a  grass-widower.  His 
wife  was  away  more  often  than  not,  visiting 
one  of  their  sons,  and  as  they  had  six,  all  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  Trofim  saw  Httle 
of  her.  He  was  a  carpenter.  Every  Saturday 
evening  he  came  home  drunk  and  invariably 
took  a  look  in  at  his  tenants.  Wavering  on  tip- 
toe, rolling  his  eyes  towards  the  crib,  he  would 
shake  a  warning  forefinger  and  whisper  loudly: 

"Shhhh!  I'll  be  very  quiet,  quite  quiet. . .  ." 
The  next  moment  he  would  knock  something 
dow^n — a  chair  with  a  bowl  on  it  or  an  empty 
bucket,  and  weaken  the  baby.  Then  he  would  sit 
down  and  begin  to  talk — always  one  and  the 
same  thing. 

"I  won't  turn  you  out.  No,  you  can  go  on 
living  here.  I'll  do  what's  right  by  you!" 

This  kind  of  talk  made  it  very  clear  to  Fyo- 
dor  and  Stesha  that  he  was  not  too  pleased 
with  his  tenants.  It  was  one  thing  to  have  a 
bachelor  living  there,  quite  another  to  have 
a  family  with  a  baby,  with  drying  nappies,  the 
stove  heated  all  day,  and  the  child's  crying. 
Trofim  had  long  ago  forgotten  that  incon- 
veniences like  these  existed. 

The  very  fact  that  Trofim  did  not  grumble  or 
blame  them  heightened  Stesha's  feeling  of 
being  tied  hand  and  foot. 

One  night   Fyodor  came   aome    very    late. 
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Stesha  was  not  asleep — as  a  matter  of  fact  she 
had  been  crying  a  little  from  homesickness. 
She  saw  her  husband  sit  down  to  his  supper 
and  turned  away.  She  felt  resentful.  There  he 
sat  chewing,  his  ears  moving  up  and  down, 
with  a  satisfied  look  as  though  glad  to  have 
got  to  his  food. 

"Stesha,"  he  called  her  over  softly.  "Stesha, 
come  here,  I've  something  to  tell  you." 

"Well— what  is  it?" 

"We're  going  to  build.  The  MTS  is  going  to 
have  a  whole  housing  estate.  They  reckoned  it 
all  up  today — an  apartment  for  each  tractor 
driver  and  a  whole  cottage  for  the  team- 
leaders.  Think  of  it!...  Isn't  it  grand?  We'll 
have  our  own  house,  we'll  plant  a  garden, 
there'll  be  flowers  under  the  windows. . . ." 

"How  soon  will  it  be?" 

"Moscow  wasn't  built  in  a  day.  Eh,  Stesha! 
You  wait  till  we  get  on  our  feet!  As  soon  as 
baby  gets  a  little  bigger  we'll  both  study.  I'm 
like  you,  I  never  finished  secondary  school. 
Tried  to  make  it  up  by  attending  different 
courses.  Just  think — if  I  could  get  as  far  as 
going  to  college!" 

"All  right,  student— come  to  bed,"  said 
Stesha  affectionately. 

She  lay  dreaming  a  while  before  falling 
asleep.  Old  dreams.  Her  own  house,  her  garden 
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and  livestock.  Not  a  house  like  her  parents  had, 
with  pallets  and  benches  and  a  tear-off  calen- 
dar on  the  wall — she  would  have  a  painted 
floor,  and  pictures. . . .  I'll  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing and  run  out  barefoot  into  the  garden. 
Flowers  under  the  window  .  .  .  well,  that's  all 
right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  you  can't  eat  flowers. 
We'll  have  a  kitchen  garden. ...  In  the  early 
morning  the  cabbage  leaves  are  dull  with  dew 
and  cold  to  the  touch.  Fyodor  will  study,  per- 
haps he'll  be  an  MTS  director,  a  man  of  cul- 
ture! He  wants  me  to  study  too. . . .  But  why 
should  I?  I  know  enough  to  keep  house,  look 
after  the  garden  and  bring  up  the  children. 
Always  getting  new  ideas,  this  man  of  mine. 
Not  easy  to  live  with,  are  you,  my  dear! 
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Her  mother  came,  bringing  memories  of 
home.  However  much  your  husband  talks  of 
flowers  under  the  window,  you  don't  forget  your 
own  home — the  old  birch  and  the  path  with 
grass  growing  on  it  in  springtime.  You  often 
think  of  it  and  perhaps  shed  a  few  tears  no 
matter  how  good  life  may  be.  Much  as  Fyodor 
might  dislike  her  parents,  Mother  was  still 
Mother.  Her  voice  in  the  mornings:    "Go   to 
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sleep  again,  little  one,  sleep,  my  dearie-dear." 
It  always  warmed  the  heart. 

Fyodor  was  not  at  home.  Stesha  could  not 
find  enough  ways  ol  making  her  mother  wel- 
come. 

"And  how  does  your  husband  treat  you?" 
asked  Alevtina  Ivanovna,  sipping  tea  from  her 
saucer. 

"He's  very  good  to  me,  Mother.  He's  kind. 
He  does  everything  he  can." 

"Yes,  I  can  see  how  good  he  is  to  you,  thin 
as  you've  got.  My  poor  baby!" 

They  wept  together  while  the  tea  cooled  in 
the  cups. 

As  soon  as  Fyodor  entered  the  room  that 
evening  Stesha  met  him  with:  "I  can't  go  on 
living  here.  I'm  going  home  ...  to  stay  for 
a  while.  Maybe  a  month,  mavbe  more,  I'll 
see." 

It  was  not  only  her  words  that  startled 
Fyodor — her  voice  was  dull  and  resentful,  her 
eyes  were  lowered. 

"I  can't  let  you  go  back  there,  Stesha. .  . . 
And  I  won't.  Wait  a  bit,  we'll  get  a  new  place, 
we'll  hire  a  nurse.  .  .  .  But  I'm  not  letting  you 
go  back  home.  It'll  spoil  everything  between 
us  again.  The  very  air's  tainted  in  that  house. 
As  soon  as  you  breathe  it  you'll  be  a  stranger 
to  me  again." 
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"It's  you  that's  tainted,  you  that's  a  stran- 
ger!" 

She  wanted  to  scream  at  him,  to  tell  him  the 
house  with  the  flowers  under  the  window  was 
all  just  a  tale,  and  nothing  was  ever  going  to 
be  any  better.  If  he  wanted  her  to  be  happy,  he 
shouldn't  keep  her  there;  she'd  be  better  off 
with  her  parents.  If  you're  well  off  you  don't 
seek  better!. . .  But  before  she  could  start,  the 
baby  set  up  a  howl,  wakened  by  the  loud  voices; 
Stesha  dashed  over  to  the  crib,  picked  her  up 
and  hugged  her,  wailing:  "We're  miserable 
and  neglected,  Olga,  just  as  we  were!  Your 
father  thinks  more  of  his  tractors  than  he  does 
of  us!" 

That  tainted  air  from  the  Ryashkin  house  had 
seeped  in  here  too.  It  was  hard  to  keep  silent 
but  useless  to  talk.  If  he  expostulated  there 
would  be  a  scene. 

After  work  Fyodor  hurried  to  the  shop  to  buy, 
at  long  last,  a  shade  for  the  table  lamp — a 
glass  shade,  milky  white  underneath,  its  top 
dark  green  like  leaves  at  the  end  of  summer. 

He  hardly  expected  Stesha  to  be  overjoyed  by 
the  purchase.  It  was  not  a  lampshade  she 
wanted.  She  longed  to  go  home,  to  her  parents. 
She  went  about  silent  and  moody;  the  room 
was  untidy  and  her  own  appearance  was  neg- 
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lected.  Never  mind,  Fyodor,  hold  out,  there's 
great  things  ahead  at  the  MTS.  There's  going 
to  be  a  housing  estate  by  the  quiet  village  of 
Kaigorodishche.  Never  mind  if  Stesha  is  cross 
just  now.  I'll  stand  it.  The  time  will  come  when 
she'll  thank  me  for  not  letting  her  go.  She'll 
be  affectionate  again;  she'll  be  neat  and  tidy 
and  pretty — as  fine  a  wife  as  you  could  find 
in  a  day's  travel! 

Yes,  the  time  would  come. . . .  Fyodor  would 
come  home  in  the  evening,  the  room  would  be 
dim  as  a  moonlight  night,  with  just  the  bright 
patch  on  the  table  under  the  lamp,  simply 
calling  for  a  book  to  be  put  under  it.  He  would 
study,  and  make  her  study  too.  She  would  live 
to  thank  him. 

He  mounted  the  stairs,  his  purchase  under 
his  arm.  knocked  the  snow  off  his  felt  boots. 

Nobody  there.  The  crib  Varvara  Stepanovna 
had  sent  was  empty.  Stesha's  big  black  ply- 
wood suitcase  had  stood  in  the  corner — it  was 
gone.  The  patchwork  quilt  had  disappeared 
from  the  bed — it  too  belonged  to  Stesha.  A 
rattle,  a  present  from  Chizhov,  lay  abandoned 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

Fyodor  put  his  purchase  on  the  table  and 
slumped  down  without  taking  off  his  coat. 

So  there's  your  lamplight,  and  your  plans  for 
making  'her  study. . . .  She's  gone. ...  I  wonder 
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if  they  came  specially  for  her,  or  if  a  lorry  just 
happened  to  be  going  that  way.  But  what  does 
it  matter?  She's  gone.  This  really  is  the  end. 
I'm  not  goi  g  to  the  Ryashkins  to  beg  her  to 
come  back.  Let  the  district  committee  say  I 
didn't  know  how  to  educate  her.  I  can't.  And 
that's  the  end  of  it. . . , 

And  with  a  sudden  agonizing  thought  he 
groaned,  "And  she's  taken  Olga!" 

It  was  autumn.  The  dull  windows  streamed 
with  rain. 

The  whole  summer  had  been  wet.  Only  in 
August  had  there  been  cloudless  days — with  a 
deep  blue  sky  and  a  sun  that  warmed  but  did 
not  scorch.  In  those  days  the  Sukhoblinovo 
people  had  managed  to  get  everything  in  from 
the  fields.  When  they  reckoned  up  they  found 
that  although  the  summer  had  been  a  bad  one, 
the  harvest  was  quite  good. 

Autumn.  Streaming  windows.  Inside  the 
cottage  it  was  dark  and  quiet.  The  cat  jump- 
ing down  from  the  stove  made  one  start.  "Get 
out  of  that,  you  brute!" 

The  baby  was  asleep.  The  old  folks  were 
quiet — probably  rsleep  too.  What  else  was 
there  to  do  on  an  evening  like  this?  It  was 
autumn,  with  a  fine,  incessant  rain  and  stream- 
ing windows. 
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Stesha  stared  at  those  windows,  her  thoughts 
wandering  vaguely.  How  dull  and  grey  every- 
thing was!  She  could  have  cried  from  boredom 
and  depression.  She  had  cried,  but  it  did  not 
help — the  boredom  remained. 

In  the  village  the  club  by  the  farm  offices 
was  bright  with  electric  lights  and  people  were 
pouring  in.  The  kolkhoz  was  celebrating  the 
harvest  festival. 

A  well-known  accordion  player  had  been  in- 
vited from  another  village.  Young  folks  would 
come  from  far  and  wide.  Fyodor  would  be  there 
too.  He  was  a  splendid  dancer,  he  would  be  in 
the  centre  of  ever\ihing. 

He  sent  her  money.  Perhaps  he  thought  of 
his  daughter,  but  his  wife  he  had  forgotten.  He 
could  dance,  laugh  and  be  gay.  He  was  free, 
there  was  no  child  to  burden  him. . . .  And 
people  liked  him,  they  thought  the  world  of 
him.  For  the  hundredth  time  Stesha  asked  her- 
self: Why  was  it  that  her  family  was  so  dis- 
liked? They  did  not  grab  or  steal,  they  lived 
just  as  everybody  did,  they  harmed  nobody,  ear- 
ned their  bread  honestly.  What  had  they  done 
to  offend  anybody?  Yet  they  were  not  liked.  . . . 

"Eh,  eh,  dearie!  Sitting,  thinking  there  in  the 
darkness?"  With  a  luxurious  yawn,  her  mother 
climbed  down  from  the  sleeping  ledge  of  the 
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stove  and  shuffled  over  the  floor  in  her  felt 
boots.  "I'll  light  the  lamp." 

Stesha  saw  her  mother's  face  in  the  d'm 
lamplight,  swollen  with  sleep,  pale  with  the 
stuffy  air. 

"Electricity,  too.  Some  got  it,  some  didn't. 
Those  that  fawn  round  the  board  most  get  all 
they  want." 

Even  the  old  woman  herself  sounded  bored 
with  her  own  incessant  grumbling. 

"Mother,"  Stesha  interrupted  in  a  hoarse, 
angry  voice. 

"Eh?"  criedAlevtina  Ivanovna,  startled.  Her 
daughter  had  quite  changed  recently,  and 
changed  for  the  worse,  always  crying  and 
snapping  at  her  mother.  She  had  never  been 
like  that  before. 

"Mother. . . .  Tell  me,  why  don't  they  like  us 
in  the  village?" 

"It's  envy,  daughter,  it's  all  envy.  Env^^'s 
the  father  of  all  malice." 

"But  why  should  anyone  envy  us?  We're  out 
of  everything.  We're  dull.  We  shut  ourselves 
away  from  everybody." 

"I  can't  understand  you  these  days,  Stesha. 
Eh,  dearie,  you're  not  like  yourself  at  all." 

"Can't  understand?  It's  not  so  hard.  I  got 
married.  I  brought  my  husband  here  and  you 
nagged  him  till  he  went  off'.  I  want  to  live  like 
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other  people  do!  And  you  don't  let  me!  I  went  to 
live  with  my  husband  and  you  came  along 
whispering  and  setting  me  against  him,  nag- 
ging and  nagging — don't  believe  him,  he's 
lying.  . . .  Well,  I  didn't  believe  him — and  now 
look  at  what  they've  built  by  the  MTS!  You 
won't  kt  me  live  my  own  life!  You  don't  under- 
stand an\d;hing  yourselves  and  you've  made  me 
stupid  too!" 

"Holy  saints!  What's  the  matter  with 
you?  Why  are  you  shouting  again?  It's  your 
mother  you're  talking  to.  Think  what  you're 
saying!" 

"Think!  I've  thought  plenty,  but  it's  too  late 
now!" 

"Oh,  dear  Lord,  from  my  own  daughter,  in 
my  old  age!" 

The  loud  voices  brought  her  father,  who 
threw  a  lowering  look  at  his  daughter. 

"Starting  again,  Stesha?  I'll  have  to  give 
you  a  lesson!" 

"I've  had  enough  of  your  lessons!  Your  les- 
sons have  spoiled  my  life!" 

Silanty  Petrovich  made  a  gesture  of  angry 
finality. 

"You're  a  disgrace  to  the  family.  The  Ryash- 
kins  have  never  quarrelled,  and  now — there's 
not  a  day  without  you  starting  off  crying  and 
screaming." 
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"It's  all  him!  All  that  husband  of  hers!  He 
poisoned  her,  he  came  in  here  like  a  snake, 
disgraced  us,  left  a  child  and  off  he  went!  It's 
all  him!  All  him!" 

"You've  ruined  my  life!  Ruined  my  life!" 
Stesha  wailed. 

And  at  this  very  time,  the  accordion  was 
playing  in  the  club  room.  There  were  calls  for 
Fyodor  on  all  sides,  but  he  stubbornly  held 
back.  At  last  he  was  jostled  into  the  circle  left 
free  by  the  onlookers,  while  someone  helpfully 
picked  up  the  jacket  that  had  slipped  from  his 
shoulders. 

His  hand  slightly  trembling,  Fyodor  brushed 
back  his  hair.  Keeping  his  eyes  from  the  faces 
of  the  watchers  pressing  in  on  all  sides,  he 
walked  the  circle  deliberately  nonchalant,  yet 
imperceptibly  quickening  his  pace  until  he 
called  to  the  accordion,  "Let  go!"  The  instrument 
responded  with  a  crash  and  the  chords  came 
tumbling  forth  one  over  the  other.  The  window- 
panes  reverberated;  the  dry  planks  of  the  floor 
squeeked  underheel,  and  the  hum  of  voices 
swelled  to  an  ecstatic  moan.  Hey — you  can't 
be  sad  all  your  life!  Move  out  there,  folks!  I 
want  space! 

The  onlookers  were  clapping  in  time,  shout- 
ing at  the  top  of  their  voices,  their  shoulders 
« 
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swaying  and  colliding.  With  a  sudden  tap  at 
the  floor  Fyodor  stood  stock-still,  pale,  per- 
spiring and  staring  over  the  heads.  The  accor- 
dion broke  off  with  a  wail.  The  hubbub  of 
voices  subsided — in  the  sudden  stillness  one 
could  hear  the  strained  breathing.  All  heads 
turned  to  follow  Fyodor's  gaze. 

Outside,  Stesha's  face  glimmered  vaguely, 
pressed  to  the  streaming  window-pane. 
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